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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


IDDESLEIGH 
4 miles from Hatherleigh. 

Valuable and most attractively situated 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
NETHERCOTT 
Well-built residence, lodge, farm buildings, 
and about 53 acres of exceptionally good 
land, in 3 lots. For Sale by Auction at the 
Plume of Feathers, Okehampton, on 
Saturday, September 21, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold by Private Treaty). 
J. GORDON VICK, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21/2). 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SHEORETT, 
F.AI., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 
ARTIST'S HOUSE in West Sussex, rural 
but not remote; 1 hr. Victoria; solidly 
built character house in 2 acres. Interior: 
large hall with balcony; drg., dng., brkfst 
rooms, kit.; 4 bed., 2 h. and c. basins; bath- 
room, 2 toilets; cen. htg. throughout, Watts 
boiler, 8 rads. Outside: wooded garden, 
brick garage, coalshds, toolshd, greenhse with 
vine, lawn, veg. gdn., fruit trees; new garden 
studio 27 ft. by 16 ft., elm on brick footings, 
elec. lt. and ht. Ideal home for person keep- 
ing in touch with London while working in 
country. Frhld. £7,250. Noagents. Box 899. 


BOURNEMOUTH for retirement. A 
bome with an income, rent and rates free. 
Vacant possession of luxury ground floor flat, 
among pines, 3 minutes sea, West Cliff. 
Unrivalled position, rooms facing south, 
loggia, conservatory and lovely garden. 
Four other Flats all let. Write for photos 
and details —Box 904. 
BRIGHTON. Dyke Road Avenue. Attrac- 

tive residence for future sale. Suitable 3 
Flats. £8,500.—Box 902. 

OUNTRY MANSION reqd to rent. Suit- 

able for exclusive residence with service 
for elderly society, approx 15 bed., in good 
repair. Immediate occupation.—Box 901. 


GOTSWOLDS. Amberley. Unique house 
of special charm with spacious rooms. 
Halls, 4 bed., 2 bath., cloaks., Janitor, c¢.h., 
garage, beautiful views. £5,250.—Box 898. 
OTSWOLDS. Modern character house, 
50-mile view, adjacent Cleeve Common, 
golf course, in secluded garden-orchard 
(Cheltenham 15 mins.), Lounge, kitchen- 
breakfast room, 2 beds., small study or dress- 
ing room, bath., 2 w.c.s, all mains, boiler and 
immersion, ‘phone, garage, almost entirely 
redecorated. £3,650.—Box 905. 
EASTLEIGH COURT, WILTSHIRE. 

Warminster 2 miles. Salisbury 20 miles. 
London 100 miles. Bath 20 miles. 

A well situated property with unrestricted 
views of woods and farmland; it lies at the 
head of the charming Wylye Valley. 

Built of mellowed brick in the Elizabethan 
style, it has 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, hall and 4 reception rooms, and usual 
offices. 

Central heating, and main electricity 
and water. Garden and garages. Total 
acreage 124. 

For Sale privately. Apply to Messrs. 
BENNETT, COWARD & GOOD, Land Agents 
to Sutton Veny House Estate, 31, High 
puet, Bruton, Somerset. Tel.: Bruton 
109. 
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elassified properties —_ | 


[NX THE CENTRE of North Norfolk. 
Sailing and sporting amenities. A 3-bed- 
roomed Detached Modern House with 2 
living rooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc., and 
good garden. Freehold. £2,100. Ref, 846.— 
R. C. Knigut & Sons, Market Place, Holt, 
Norfolk (Tel. 2126). 
pSte OF WIGHT, SEAVIEW, rural 
situation near Seagrove Bay: 2 reception, 
sun lounge, dream kitchen, 4 bedrooms. Per- 
fect contemporary decoration. £4,000 (50 per 
cent. private mortgage).—PITTIS, Seaview. 
LOVELY old 13th-century Welsh Farm, 
scheduled as national monument, situated 


Snowdonia National Park, overlooking 
Cardigan Bay. Completely modernised. 
Telephone. Excellent range of new farm 


buildings, including deep-litter housing for 
2,000.—Box 908. 


AIDSTONE.— Outskirts, bus route. 
Period House. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception. 
Space garage. Mains. Freehold. 


£1,500.— Box 895. ; 
NEWTOWN, 1.0.W. Interest to Yachts- 
men, ornithologists, ‘‘get away from itall” 
people. Three-bedroom modernised character 
Cottage. French windows, sun balcony, 
Rayburn, h. and ¢., flush sanitation. Orchard 
garden. Large garage. Mains water. Tele- 
phone. £2,000.—SPEARING, Wootton, I.0.W. 
NORTH NORFOLK. Within easy reach 
of coast and Cromer. Bungalow Resi- 
dence with hall, living room, 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen and bathroom, and a _ separate 
wing with living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. This attractive property 
may be used as a single residence or as two 
separate homes. Well laid out and main- 
tained ornamental and kitchen garden. 
Garage and workshop. £3,000 Freehold. 
Ref. 829.—R. C. KniaHt & Sons, Market 
Place, Holt, Norfolk (Tel. 2126). 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS of Carmarthen, 
adjoining A40 road. The substantial and 
well-maintained large Country House of 
Brynmyrddin, Abergwili, Carmarthen, beau- 
tifully situated in an elevated position, with 
delightful views over the Towy Valley. The 
house containing 6 main reception rooms, 
15 bedrooms, usual domestic offices; stable 
yard with garages and other suitable build- 


ings. Walled kitchen garden; pleasant but 
inexpensive grounds. .Main electricity. 
Gravitation water supply (mains water 


expected shortly). Partial central heating. 
This substantial country house in excellent 
condition, well situated 2 miles centre of 
Carmarthen town, will be of particular in- 
terest for use either as school, institution, 
hotel or guest house, oftices or other commer- 
cial use, as well as for residential purposes. 
Yor Sale privately with Vacant Possession on 
completion.—Apply: Messrs. JOHN FRANCIS 
AND SON, Auctioneers, Carmarthen. Tel. 
6465-6466. 
ORCHARDFIELD, near Auchtermuchty, 
Fife, Scotland. Delightfully situated 
attractive old-world country cottage with 
extensive views, fully modernised and easily 
run, consisting of 6 rooms, kitchen, scullery, 
bathroom, ample cupboards, with garage, 
2 greenhouses, summer house and other out- 
buildings. Also cottage adjoining of 2 rooms 
and bathroom. Mains electricity, excellent 
water. 24 acres grounds, well maintained. 
Assessed rental £48. No burdens. (Perth 15 
miles, Loch Leven 10 miles, St. Andrews 18 
miles), Early occupation. Appointments to 
view apply WALLACE, DAVIDSON & BLACK, 
‘Solicitors, 150, High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
Telephone 2692. 


ESSEXx/su FFOLK BORDER. A spacious 
and imposing Country Residence (former- 
ly a rectory), facing full south in beautifully 
timbered grounds and suitable for private 
occupation or easily convertible into flats or 
maisonettes. 10 principal rooms, plus ample 
domestic offices, bathroom and a 3-roomed 
flat. Garden of 1} acres, garage and 54 acres 
level arable land. Freehold only £3,250. 
Executor’s sale. (Ref. 2885).—H. J. TURNER 
& SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk. Tel. 2833-4. 


OR SALE, East Devon. Charming Manor 
House, James I period. All modern 
facilities with main services. About 4,acres. 
Price £8,750.—Replies Box 816. 
AMPSHIRE. Nr. Fordingbridge. 
Charming thatched Lodge on_ high 
ground. Attractive productive garden ? acre. 
2 rec., 3 bed., bath. Good kitchen with Ray- 
burn. Central heating. Garage. Peacefully 
secluded, but not isolated.—CoURT LODGE, 
Damerham. 


HENLEY (overlooking the Fairmile). A 
superb modern Residence, in immacu- 
late order: 4-5 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. Central heating. All 
services. Double garage. 2 acres mostly 
grass (more available), small pleasure garden. 
Freehold £7,500 including fitted carpets and 
fittings. 

CLAUD AUSTIN, Henley-on-Thames, Tel. 686. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 41 miles from 
London. ‘‘Sun House,” Royston. An 
attractive residential property for sale by 
Executors Order at a very reasonable price. 
Modernised throughout with central heating 
and all services. 3 reception rooms, 
4_principal bedrooms and dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, 2 nurseries. Compact domestic 
quarters and good staff accommodation. 
Heated double garage. Lovely gardens of 
24 acres with additional 1} acres (with 
planning permission for residential develop- 
ment) if required. Price required £6,750 for 
- whole or £6,000 without the 1? acres, or 
offers considered——For particulars apply 
Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, and Land Agents, 2, King’s Parade, 
Cambridge. 


PRELAND. BatTERsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ANGBOURNE, BERKS. On the River 
Pang. Delightful Medieval Residence. 
Large rooms, lounge hall, 3 rec., 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. E.1. 2 garages. Stabling. 
Pleasure and kitchen gardens. One acre. 
Fishing. Freehold, price £5,500.—JOHN 
Pee Co., Estate Agents, Pangbourne. 
el, : 


ANGBOURNE (near). Det. Cottage, 

perfect order. Tastefully modernised. 
Lounge/dining room (23 ft by 18 ft.), 2 bed- 
rooms, blue tiled bathroom, well-arranged 
kitchen. Garage, garden. Freehold,’ price 
£3,150.—JOHN PETER & Co., Estate Agents, 
Pangbourne. Tel. 213, 


PER!OD Cottage in Gainsborough country. 

Market town, 50 miles London; 5 mins. 
station and shops. 3 bedrooms, all modern 
cony. newly installed without spoiling 
character. Original oak beams. Perfect con- 
dition. £2,000 Freehold. Phone: TUL. 3535. 


S DEVON. LUSTLEIGH. One of the 

* finest country properties in the area. 
In a lovely valley with extensive views. 
Surrounded by secluded grounds and wood- 
land with fields and meadow, in all approx. 
8 acres. 3 rec., breakfast room, 7 bed., 2 
bath., kitchen with Aga and Agamatic. 
Central heating. Main electric and water. 
Garage, stabling. Thoroughly recommended. 
—Full details, WayooTmTs, 5, Fleet Street, 
Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


WALMER. Delightful detached 6-roomed 

f Cottage residence near sea. Double 
garage, forecourt, attractive garden. Conser- 
vatory. Freehold £5,000. Central.—Box 903. 


ORKSHIRE. Det. Residence, elevated 

" ,position, 4 beds. (2 with basins), lounge, 

dining rm. with Inglenook, 2 kitchens (1 with 

Rayburn), entrance hall. Attractive secluded 

garden, excellent views. Garage, greenhouse, 

etc. Orchard. —PoLbaRD, ‘“ Hallgarth,” 
Bagby, Thirsk, Tel.: Sutton Thirsk 333. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


ASTBOURNE. Eastbourne is the finest 
-= town in the south and we are developing 
its best residential estate. Freehold bunga- 
lows and houses £3,200 to £10,000. Booklet 
C.L. free on request.—MARTIN & SAUNDERS, 
LTD., 119, South Street, Eastbourne, 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDI NGS 


FURNITURE REMOVERS | 
AND DEPOSITORIES — 


For Sale 


FoR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, 
Treland. Residential Holding of 130 
acres, situate 45 miles N.W. of Dublin on 
shores of lake. House has been modernised 
and contains 3 rec. rooms, kitchen (Aga), 4 
main bedrooms and 3 others, bathroom. 
Ample out-offices; walled-in garden, main 
water and e.l.. Lands all under pasture. Full 
ARMSTRONG, 


particulars from W. & G. 
Auctioneers, Kells, Co. Meath. 
GENTLEMAN'S attractive miniature 

Estate, Basingstoke/Newbury between. 
Charming cottage-style Residence, 4 bed., 
3 rec., kit., bathrm., substantial outbuildings, 
incl. garages, looseboxes, etc. Useful padks., 
in all 5 acres. £5,000 Freehold.—PARNELL 
Jorpy & HarvnHy. Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


N CORNWALL. _ Leautiful sheltered 
* Valency Valley. 


Trout fishing; sea 
2% miles. Mixed Farm 120 acres. S. aspect. 
Wooded, hilly and good arable, suitable early 
veg., T.T. herd, Charming old house and out- 
buildings partly renovated. 2 reception, 
3 or 4 bed., bath., h.w. system, no electricity. 
Power available 25 yds. £4,250. To View 
from Aug. 5. SIMPSON, 2, Stanley Cres., W.11. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 200-acre T.T. 
Dairy Farm with all conveniences. 
Magnificently set in a sheltered_ position 
between Abergavenny and Ross. Delightful 
Georgian style Farm Residence (3 reception, 
kitchen with Aga, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms). 
Extensive and modern range of buildings 
including 40-tie cowshed, loose boxes, pig- 
gery, 7-bay stone barn, productive pasture 
and arable land with ample shade and water. 
Close to River Monnow with excellent fishing. 
Hunting with two packs. Price £12,500. 
Owner acquiring farm in Kenya. 
Freehold. Vacant Possession. 


Particulars from J. STRAKER, CHADWICK 
AND Sons, Market Street Chambers, Aber- 
gavenny (Tel. 24, 2 lines). _ 


ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seeing 
Hamptons first. Furniture and effects 
expertly packed, removed and promptly 
delivered in complete security. Finest, 
safest, most comprehensive storage facilities 


in the U.K. Telephone Hamptons—and — 
take a load off your mind. Estimates © 
free. Reasonable terms. — HAMPTON’S 


DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, London, 8.W.8. 
Tel.: MACaulay 3434. 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—PITT & Scorr, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4, 
Passages arranged. 
ICKFORDS. 
Local, distance 


Removers and _ storers. 
or overseas remoyals. 
Complete — service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office, 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel.; 
CAN. 4444). ; 


ARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 

vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. HKstimates and 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, South- 
port (Sonthport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


Wanted 


ENUINE applicant requires to purchase 
Agricultural and Sporting Kstate approx- 


imately 500 acres, preferably with river 
fishing and period residence. Salisbury- 


Stockbridge-Winchester-Andover area, also 
requires shooting on up to 2,000 acres.— 
Full details, photographs and plans if avyail- 
able, to K. B. TAYLOR & SONS, Yeovil, who 
are not retained and would require the usual 
commission. 


To Let 


EORGIAN Farmhouse let 10 months 

October 12. Owner going abroad. Main 
water, electricity. Farm; garden , produce 
sale. 5beds., 3 living, kitchen, 2 bath., attic. 
Garage. 10} gns. weekly; gardener em- 
ployed.—Owner: LUTYENS, Horeham Court, 
Hellingly East, Sussex. Horam Road 242. 


TO LET 


SCOTLAND. Near Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 

To Let furnished or unfurnished as may 
be arranged. Country Cottage of great 
character and charm with small and easily- 
worked garden attractively laid out. Con- 
tains 2 public rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen and usual offices. Garage for 2 cars. 
Mains electricity and telephone.—For further 
particulars apply W. FINLAysoN, Chartered 
Surveyor and Land Agent, Estates Office, 
Aberfeldy. Tel. 234-5. 


Unfurnished 


ORTH DEVON. Charming thatched 

Cottage Residence in about 2 acres, to 
be let unfurnished; 3} miles Barnstaple. 
All sporting facilities near.—Apply SANDERS 
AND SON, Estate Agents, Barnstaple 
(Tel. 3003). 


FOR LETTING ON LEASE 
FOR CONVERSION 


PART RANGE OF GEORGIAN STAB- 

LING available for conversion near the 
site of a demolished mansion in a particu- 
larly attractive setting 4 miles from Cam- 
bridge. Would convert into one large or 
two smaller convenient houses. Water 
supply available. Private electricity tempor- 
arily, public supply coming soon. Ground 
lease at nominal rent could be arranged.— 
Apply: Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 
27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


FURNISHED HOUSE OR FLAT wanted 
for the first three weeks in Sept. At 
least 3 double bed. Near coast.—Box 897. 
WANTED, to Buy or Rent, Small Un- 
™ furnished Cottage, or alternatively, 
suitable building plot approximately between 
Malvern and Cheltenham.—Box 896, 
WANTED TO RENT. Unfurn. on long 
lease. Det. Cottage (not thatched) with 
13 acres, near freq. bus to Bournemouth.— 
Mrs. BOWLES, Restharrow, Fowey, Cornwall. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


EMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 
Diy Sy isto? & Soks DEMOLITION, 
> 9 Tm, oa Z 
See. g » London, S.E.12. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK, Storr & Co., Ltp., 37, Mitre 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806, 


BERKs, BUCKS, and surrounding Coun- 
ties. ‘Town and Country Properties of all; 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
WATTS: & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading’ 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Hst. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 


HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices —RKUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTI¥S.—RIpPoN, 
BoswELL & Co., B.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 

Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Saleombe 
districts. _ 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 

£550 to £20,000. 
The Leading Agents: 
TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 

DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PETER' 


SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 
Properties of character, Surveys. Valuations. 


Essex AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY: CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TayYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superor residential properties. 
ERSEY. I. LE GALLais & SON, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
JERSEY, C.l. Varpon, Hatt & CO., 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrard 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010 and 3251 
for all types of property and investments. 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult RK. B. Taytor & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
SOUTH DEVON. lor coast-line and 
country properties.—ERIO LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
Ss county.—_W. K. Moorn & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 

Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residences and Hstates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


SUSSEX. Specialists in Country Resi- 
throughout the 


dences and Estates 
County.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN of Hay- 


wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines), 


TORQUAY AN DS. DEVON. For town 


Tie oe WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 

BRACKETT & SONS (Est, 1828), 27-29, High 

Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
WwW SHIRE. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 
South Street, Chichester (‘Tel, 2478, 3 lines) 
and four branches, : 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNC 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 194 - 196 Ali other classified 


advertisements. 
RATES AND App ‘ 
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| MISS SARAH RAWLINSON 


Miss Rawlinson is the daughter of Sir Frederick and Lady Rawlinson, of Heydon Hall, Norfolk 
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PUPPET 


TRIBUNALS OF THE FUTURE 


O fair-minded person can do other than 
N applaud the manner in which the 
Committee on Administrative Tribunals, 
under Sir Oliver Franks, have carried out their 
task, or fail to be impressed by the clarity and 
judicial quality of their report. It was un- 
fortunate that the Committee’s terms of 
reference did not permit examination of the 
features of the Crichel Down case, which moved 
the Government to set up the Franks Commit- 
tee. That circumstance, however, need not 
diminish the usefulness of the work done. When 
Parliament comes to legislate on this report 
(and we hope there is not the slightest doubt 
that legislation will ensue) the limitation under 
which the Committee laboured will apply no 
longer. By the Bill as drafted, or by amend- 
ment, the lessons of Crichel Down can be passed 
on, insofar as they can be expressed in legislation. 
The danger attending discussion of the 
Franks report is one of becoming engrossed in 
the meticulous dissection of the problem, of 
being lured by its able analysis into relative 
details, so that larger considerations are lost 
sight of. Ingenuity in improving the mechanism 
of administrative tribunals should not be 
allowed to distract attention from the broad 
truth that the British people will not accept as 
final justice any decision which cannot be chal- 
lenged in those Courts with whose procedure 
they are familiar and in whose integrity they 
have complete confidence. 

In this country the popular attitude to- 
wards experts is one of well-controlled respect. 
Faith in them is not absolute. The civil servant 
is an expert in administration; but, as the late 
Lord Hewart once observed, if the Civil Service 
were left to administer the country without the 
supervision of an elected government, the 
officials would do it with great efficiency, 
but such would be the revolutionary reaction 
of the public that the lamp-posts of Whitehall 
would not be enough to hang them from. 
That was no doubt an after-dinner dictum not 
to be taken too seriously, but it expresses a basic 
truth which will be heard when the Committee’s 
recommendations are debated in Parliament. 
The Committee certainly are in harmony with 
that truth when they observe that ‘ Govern- 
ment rests fundamentally on the consent of the 
governed and the general acceptability of 
adjudications is one of the vital elements in 
sustaining that consent.’’ Were the Committee 
still in tune with that truth when they recom- 
mended only a limited right of appeal to the 
Courts against the decisions of tribunals? 

The recommendations affecting County 
Agricultural Executive Committees represent 
a valuable clarification of the existing situation, 
and the broad justice of the proposal that the 
reports of Ministry inspectors should be made 
public is a welcome gain. 
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TWO SCHEMES FOR ST. PAUL’S 


ITHOUT adequate plans and photographs * 


or opportunity to examine the model, as 
were available for Sir William Holford’s pro- 
posals made for the City Corporation, it would 
be rash to attempt any but superficial comment 
on the alterations to it proposed by Lord 
Mottistone on behalf of the Dean and Chapter. 
They do not affect the proposals for the south, 
east and north sides of the precinct. But it 1s 
in the kind and disposition of buildings in the 
west, forming the forecourt and approac 
where the Holford proposals were most cari 
and controversial, that a loosening ai d a 
softening are advocated. A crucial alterat 
to which no reference seems to have been made 
in the published reports of the enquiry: held by 
the Ministry of Housing, is apparently to divert 
through traffic from Ludgate-hill by new 
street linking with Carter-lane. It is in its favour 


that it enables the forecourt to be much 
lengthened; but it would apparently result in 
passers-by having no view of the Cathedral from 


the west and south-west. By means of very 
carefully sited tall buildings, the Holford plan 


AMAAAAAAAMAAAMA AMM" 


MUSTARD FIELDS 


ITH blue-green of wheat crops, 
Silver-green of oatfields 
And grey-green of barley, 
Banner-bright and bold, 
The wide fields of mustard 
Blaze across the fenland, 
Flourishing 1m sunshine 
Their yellow, yellow gold. 


‘The acres beside them, 
The long voad beyond them, 
The deep dykes between them, 
How shadow-like they are, 
When, flaunting to heaven 
At high noon of summer, 
The mustard flower flashes 
Its yellow, vellow star. 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 


AA BAA AMA AAMAS 


contrived to give 77 per cent. of the pr 
accommodation, which the new scheme furt! 


round the forecourt down to 60 ft.—le tl 
first cornice of St. Paul’s. Sir Wiliam mal 
brave use of contrasts in creating a conten 
rary picturesque setting; Lord Mo 
suggests demure Georgian with no outstanding 
feature. The former takes great risks, so much 
depending on the design of the outstanding 
buildings; the latter plays safe, relying on the 
buildings being unobtrusive. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


DDRESSING the annual conference of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

last week, Viscount Monckton presented an 
interesting summary of the extent to which land 
in this country is allocated to our varying needs. 
Quoting statistics of “a few years ago,”’ he said 
that over 51 per cent. of the total land surface 
of Britain consists of arable land and permanent 


grass. About 36 per cent. is taken up by rough - 


grazing and woodlands. That leaves 13 per cent., 
and of this Lord Monckton remarked: ‘“‘ About 
one-eighth of the area is left for all other purposes, 
including buildings of all kinds, roads, railways, 
airfields and so on, iand used for defence pur- 
poses, and the odd pieces not suitable for culti- 
vation. .. . It has been estimated, for example, 
that the net loss of agricultural land to building 
uses in England and Wales over the ten years to 
1955 amounted to 327,000 acres, or 1.1 per cent. 
of the total area of arable land and permanent 
grass.’’ When we recall the amount of land that 
has been taken out of cultivation by all the post- 
war building of- houses and factories, by the 
construction of new roads and of several com- 
pletely new towns, Lord Monckton’s statistical 
picture is not, perhaps, so depressing as many 
of us had imagined. But, as he reminded his 
audience, we have no opportunities to enlarge 
our heritage by rehabilitation, by overcoming 
the effects of erosion and the like. 


CLAYDON OF THE VERNEYS 

HE opening by the National Trust, as from 

next Tuesday, of Claydon House, which 
lies between Winslow and Buckingham, will 
enable people to see one of the most remarkable 
yet least-known of great Georgian country 
houses. It has been transferred to the Trust by 
Mr. Ralph Verney, who will maintain the long 
family connection by continuing to live there, 


and its acceptance has been made _ possible 


through a grant of £24,000 by the Minister of 
Works for endowment and repairs. There have 
been Verneys at Claydon since 1470; and it was 
to and from the older house that that wonderful 
correspondence was written during the 17th 
century: indeed ‘the Verney Papers” are still 
preserved there. But the original manor house 
was transformed between 1754 and 1782 by the 
second, and last, Earl Verney into a Classical 
Rococo palace intended to rival neighbouring 
Stowe as a Tory political centre. The Classical 
aspects were contributed by the amateur 
architect Sir Thomas Robinson, the fantastic 
Rococo decorations by an otherwise unknown 
and eccentric genius named Lightfoot. After 
the Earl’s death two-thirds of his additions were 
pulled down, yet what remains is fabulous 
enough. A somewhat incongruous but notable 
association with later history is afforded by 
Florence Nightingale, whose sister was its 
chatelaine, spending much of her later life in 
Claydon’s Rococo salons. 


THE ROMAN WALL 


T will be readily believed, as is stated in the 

Ministry of Works annual reports on ancient 
monuments, that the Ministry finds it difficult 
to recruit and train sufficient numbers of men 
for the skilled work necessary for the preserva- 
tion of Hadrian’s Wall. In that connection it 
must be recalled that the Ministry is responsible 
for the care of only a relatively small part of the 
Wall which, as a whole, is rightly described as 
“the most important and extensive Roman 
monument in the country.’’ The sections 
already in the Ministry’s care total 4% miles. 
The National Trust holds a further 34 miles. 
The rest, amounting to about 18 miles, taking 
in some of the most important sections, is 
scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Acts, 
but is in the hands of private owners, who, 
though they may not destroy the Wall, are not 
compelled to maintain it. Despite the shortage 
of skilled workers, the Ministry has been recom- 
mended by its Ancient Monuments Board to 
seek the guardianship of the parts which are on 
privately-owned land; and the Ministry is ready 
to accept guardianship when it is offered by the 
owners concerned. Some of these sections are 
the best preserved parts of this 2,000-year-old 
monument, but if all could pass into the 
Ministry’s care, including even the National 
Trust’s holding, if the legal obstacles could be 
overcome, a uniform method of preservation 
could be established and the skilled men at the 
Ministry’s disposal could be employed upon 
the parts which are in the greatest peril. 


GENTLEMEN AND PLAYERS 


HERE is every summer much talk of the 

match between Gentlemen and Players 
being out of date and lagging superfluous on the 
cricket stage. Yet many people will hope pro- 
foundly that so greata match, so full of tradition, 
will not be abandoned. The objection that the 
title is “undemocratic’’ is beneath notice, an 
example of perverted snobbishness at its worst. 
Whoever else sympathises with it, we may be 
sure that those who play in the match do not 
give ita thought. It may well be, however, that 
they feel a little exhausted at the prospect of 
yet another representative match which, among 
other things, may deprive their counties of their 
services on some critical occasion. Five Test 
matches of five days apiece do fill up a large 
slice of the cricket season—too large, as many 
people think, in regard to some of the countries 
to which the Imperial Cricket Conference granted 
this distinction. Again, there are seventeen 
first-class counties continually playing one 
another, and that, too, seems somewhat exces- 
sive. But it would be truly sad if this surfeit of 
matches, varying so widely in interest and 
importance, were to oust one steeped in history 
and romance. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


| By KAN NIALL 


‘ 4B. nearest I ever got to having any sort 


of understanding with a member of the 
crow tribe was long ago when I used to 
take horses to the smithy and encountered the 
| smith’s raven, a pugnacious bird given to attack- 
| ing anyone without the slightest provocation. 
The smith’s advice was quite simple. ‘‘ Kick the 
| devil out of him!”’ he would shout, but he knew 
very well that the wicked bird was adept at 
avoiding a kick. In fact it was impossible to 
connect with him at all, and only led to a bout 
of language that was enough to make all save the 
black-faced smith blush. My understanding 
with the raven was entirely due to a whip I 
made, a thing like a stock-whip that made a 
| loud cracking sound when I used it. I once 
knocked a feather or two out of the raven after 
| he had drawn some blood from my leg. I never 
| had much use for any of the crow tribe after 
that. Konrad Lorenz was more or less respon- 
sible for a softening in my attitude to jackdaws, 
but even that hardens every now and then. 
One has to love jackdaws more than personal 
comfort, I think, and I am not always capable 
of that. 


* * 
* 


HEN I was fishing the other week-end I 
stopped once or twice because I thought 
I heard a crow croaking somewhere at hand, and 
for a while I looked for some practical joker (the 
sort of fellow who gets a great laugh out of 
tossing pebbles to make an angler think a fish 
is rising), but when I rounded the most likely 
big rock and found no one hiding there I looked 
once again for a crow. To my amazement I dis- 
covered the bird a few yards away on the edge 
of the water. He looked very seedy and I offered 
him part of one of my sandwiches. He cocked 
an eye at me for a moment, blinked, ruffled his 
feathers and then took a bit of bread. I offered 
him some more and he took it, and while I was 
close to him and he was fluffing his feathers 
again I was sure I could smell wood smoke. He 
allowed me to pick him up and only once threat- 
ened to peck my hand. I thought of the 
chickens at home, of the bloody deeds of crows 
that drag out the intestines of dead and dying 
sheep, and of the way they go for the eyes of 
sickly lambs, but although I should have 
knocked his head against a rock, I couldn’t 
think of such a thing, Instead, I placed him on 
a patch of grass on the top of a rock and left 
some bread for him while I continued fishing. 
* * 
* 
HIS lake has a boulder-strewn shore and 
is roughly four miles round, so that it 
was a long time before I came back to the spot; 
indeed, since fish were rising too far out for 
me to catch them, it was only the plight of the 
crow that made me complete the circuit. As I 
approached the rock I could see he was still 
there, but he had evidently improved a lot, for 
he looked up and prepared to take flight. He 
owed me nothing, and as he sailed off I fancy 
he gave me a crow’s farewell, which is the same 
as the jackdaw’s farewell—a peculiarly derisive 
caw. I began then to think that I should have 
wrung his neck. The ingratitude of the thing! 
‘The feeling that he had been through smoke 
and fire was not, it turned out, my imagination 
at work. At night when I got home I was told 
that there had been a fire on a 200-acre forestry 
plantation close to the lake. No doubt the crow 
had been in the thick of it, or perhaps “he” was 
a she and had been sitting on eggs somewhere 
close to the fire. 
* 5 * 
ROUGHT still seems to be worrying the 
anglers and the keepers of the record in my 
part of the world, and no wonder. The pools are 
stale, the sea trout reluctant to come up and the 
salmon in daily danger of furunculosis, which 
did such fearful harm to the river last year. I 
was visiting an angler friend at the week-end 
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and we stood looking into the lifeless pools in a 
well-known stretch of salmon fishing. Three big 
fish lay like logs in water without so much as a 
bubble of oxygen showing in it. ‘‘ This is the best 
time to go salmon-snatching,’’ he remarked. 
“No other way to get them, and if they’re not 
taken they'll get furunculosis and turn their 
bellies up.”’ I had to smile at this, for I knew 
what lay behind it—a fruitless flogging of the 
water for weeks on end, a daily inspection of the 
pools and a gnawing frustration. It is hard to be 
a fly fisherman when a large treble hook and a 
shirt button will produce a fish, perhaps the only 
fish in a month or more. “‘There’s even some 
skill in playing a foul-hooked fish,” my friend 
said sadly as we departed. For some reason, 
however, the bench doesn’t acknowledge such 
skill. Magistrates are made that way and anglers 

are supposed to have patience! 

* * 
* 

EES are amazing creatures. They never 
make a move without appearing to have 
deliberated and reached a sensible conclusion. 
We have two rows of bee-boxes on a path at the 
cottage. They serve mainly as shelters for 
the chicks that range in the vicinity under the 
watchful eye of their foster-mother. One of 
these hives has always been occupied, and one 
had a small colony that seemed to have lost its 
queen. We have ourselves lost interest in bee- 
keeping. The winters and all sorts of bad luck 
have put paid to ambition of that sort. Local 
honey is a legend we read in the grocer’s shop. 
For us it doesn’t exist. We were, however, 
interested in this apparently queenless colony, 


for we had read somewhere that a hive soon 
remedies this defect. Nature takes care of 
things in her own way. 

The small queenless colony could, perhaps, 
have produced a queen or even joined forces 
with some other group, if such a thing is possible 
in the bee world, but to us it seemed more 
likely that they would simply die off. They had 
very little in stock to tide them over a period of 
indecision. In the meantime we looked at the 
hive perhaps once in two or three days. All at 
once we noticed that activity had ceased. The 
bees had died, leaving comb and cells and 
everything else to any enterprising swarm that 
came along. A swarm apparently did, for the 
next time we looked the hive had tenants, and 
strong and virile tenants at that. 

* * 
* 

E wonder just where they came from. 

They are not the weak stock that in- 
habited the hive a week or so back, for those 
were brown bees and these are- dark ones. 
Perhaps they are a swarm from our old colony, 
but we have seen no sign of a swarm. It seems 
that scouts came, inspected the vacant premises 
and entered the hive where all was in readiness, 
guided by scent. Bees do this sort of thing, I 
know, following the man who steals honey or 
even seeking out a place from which bees have 
had to be driven because it was part of a 
dwellinghouse. A friend discovered this when 
he had his house disinfested and forgot to block 
the entry. A few weeks later, attracted by the 
scent of wax, in came a second invasion and the 
job had to be done over again, 
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SAVING AMERICAN WILD LIFE 


By VALENTINE BOUCHER 


Me 


1.—ROUNDING UP TEXAS LONG-HORN STEERS IN THE WICHITA MOUNT 
the middle of the 19th century the long-horns were crossed with other breeds and a 


es 


INS WILDLIFE REFUGE, OKLAHOMA. After 


ost disappeared in their pure form; these steers are 


descended from pure-breds obtained from Mexico in the 1930s 


1 ge or 


2.—BULL ELK, OF WHICH THERE ARE A 


OUR-THIRTY A.M. is a rude time to be 
Feates for any expedition, but, precisely at 

that hour, our host, shaved and immacu- 
lately dressing-gowned, was at our bedside with 
tea. Sleepily we recalled that this was the 
morning on which we had a rendezvous with 
buffalo, long-horned Texas cattle, white-tailed 
deer, antelope and elk, with prairie dogs and 
wild turkey on the side. How many of them 
would keep the rendezvous was guesswork. 

It was one of those delightful and rare 
occasions when the official part of a visit was 
over and a day of relaxation was possible before 
setting out for home. Relaxation? At 4.30 in 
the morning, with the hint of sleet in the air, we 
wondered. We were at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
home of American artillery, and our objective 
was the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 

In America, with its craving for progress, 
everything of the past is apt to go by the board 
—torn down, destroyed. It was so with the 
lovely 18th-century townships of Virginia. 
Too late the Americans realised that time had 
well-nigh extinguished that gracious era. So, at 
enormous cost, they rebuilt Williamsburg, 
exactly as it was, but not the real thing. So, 
too, with their wild life. 

In 1907 the discovery was made that the 
North American bison, which had teemed across 
the prairies of the Middle and South West only 
a short time before, was about to disappear. 
The American Bison Society donated 15 beasts, 
which were the founders of the present Wichita 
herd. The situation of the Texas long-horns was 
even more urgent. They probably arrived in 
New Mexico from Spain in 1520, and they 
reached their peak in the middle of the 
19th century, by which time they were the 
accepted breed of cattle all over New Mexico, 
Texas and Arizona. 
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3.—BISON RUNNING BEFORE HORSEMEN IN A PERIODIC ROUND-UP. These are descended from 15 beasts presented by the 


Then someone discovered that there was 
better beef to be had from the outside world. 
Shorthorns arrived and then Herefords. The 
long-horns themselves were bred to Brahmin 
bulls. The pure long-horn threatened to dis- 
appear. 

Just in time Senator John B. Kindrick, 
himself an old Texas cattleman, wrung enough 
money out of a reluctant Congress to purchase 
20 long-horn cows from which to perpetuate the 
breed. They had to search the length and 
breadth of Texas to find them. The original 
bulls to which the cows were bred 
in 1928 failed to produce true long- 
horns. But two pure-breds were 
secured from Mexico in 1931 and 
three more in 1935. Their calves 
were satisfactory and now, with 
luck, the breed is safe. 

It was dark as we set out, and 
the little town of Lawton was still 
asleep when we passed through. 
After 25 miles we came to the 
public entrance to the Refuge and 
went in over the sort of deer grill 
you find at the gates of Windsor 
Park. 

The 60,000-acre enclosure is 
divided in two by means of a high 
wire fence. One half is a vast 
pleasure park, with camping huts, 
bathing lakes and picnic areas. 
Here the animals deemed safe 
enough for the general public to 
fraternise with roam at large. We 
were charmed on entering the area 
in the half-light to see a herd of 
white-tailed deer gallop away with 
their flags of truce a-flying. 

A little farther along we came 
across what, in the early dawn, we 
took at first to be cattle. They 
were, in fact, young buffalo (the 
beasts are referred to as buffalo or 
bison indiscriminately), quietly 
grazing at the roadside. They 
hardly raised their heads as we 
passed. 

The chief ranger was waiting 
for us at his house, pleasantly set 
in a grove of trees. Wild turkeys, 
with the surprising black shaving- 
brush depending from their chests, 
scratched around unconcernedly. 
The gobblers, thus early in 


American Bison Society early this century 


spring, were already making advances to the 
ladies. 

We had an after-breakfast engagement and 
there was no time to lose. We transferred to the 
ranger’s station-wagon and made for the other 
half of the Refuge, inhabited by the shyer beasts 
and those of uneven temperament. As we sped 
over the dirt road we saw that, despite the very 
chancy rainfall of Oklahoma, the grazing was 
excellent. Already good green grass was showing 
beneath winter’s dank growth. 

We came upon a group of four veteran 


4 


4.—WHITE-TAILED DOE AND TWO YOUNG BUCKS WITH ANTLERS IN VELVET 


buffalo bulls with deceptively benign expres- 
sions. 

“Safe for a picture?’’ I asked the ranger. 

“Sure,” he said, ‘‘ but I’ll leave the door of 
the car open in case you have to run for it.” 

I don’t know if he was pulling my leg or 
not, but I wasted mo time over taking the 
photograph! 

White-tailed deer were everywhere. Prob- 
ably they are the only wild animals in the 
United States to have increased in number since 
Colonial days. Two obvious reasons have been 
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advanced for this. First, thousands of acres of 
felled forest land now carry a growth of scrub, 
a type of habitat which the white-tail likes, and 
second, the deer’s natural enemies—coyotes, 
mountain lions and wolves—have been killed 
off in great numbers in control campaigns. 

Even the deer’s other enemy—the hunter— 
cannot keep their numbers down. I was told 
that in Oklahoma’s one-day deer season (outside 
the Refuge, of course) 9,000 white- 
tail were killed in 1956. Casualties , 
among the Oklahoma hunters were 
not mentioned, but in Virginia, 
where the white-tail is also common, 
they amounted to nine. 

We came to the edge of the 
Refuge, where the rolling prairie 
ended in a range of low foothills, 
rocky and bare. Here the elk and 
antelope live and it is often possible 
to spot them through glasses. But 
this morning we scanned the slopes 
in vain. They were either not at 
home or still asleep. 

We found a good group of 
Texas long-horns in a nicely pas- 
tured paddock on our return jour- 
ney. It is the steer which grows the 
really sensational horns. A tip-to- 
tip spread of 5 feet at six years is 
average, 7 feet is rare, 8 feet excep- 
tional, but not unknown. 

The horns of the bulls are 
buffalo-like and small; those of the 
cows smaller still. The Texas long- 
horn can go through the whole 
gamut of colour, from black to 
white, but a brown animal with 
black points is probably the most 
true to type. 

We had much to ask the ranger 
in far too short a time, but a point 
that interested us was how the herds 
in the Refuge were controlled as to 
numbers. A 60,000-acres enclosure 
is a lot of ground, but there is a 
limit to the number of head even so 
great a space can Carry. 

We learned that there was a 
rigid system of control and of the 
disposal of surplus beasts. White- 
tailed deer, for example, are sent 


6.—A PRAIRIE DOG: THESE VEGETARIAN CR 
LIVE IN ELABORATE UNDERGROUND 
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5.—WILD TURKEY COCKS IN THE WICE ITA REFUGE 


to hunting areas all over the States. 
to other game reserves, to zoos and to the deep- 
freeze. If you fancy a neatly packaged 


steak, it is to be had from any con nity 
market in the area. It requires slower <ing 
than ordinary beef, but is popular at | cue 
parties. Despite the fact that it is rior 
meat, there is still a sale for the Texas lo 10orn 
as food. It is also in demand for pleasure parks 


of these are as much as 14 ft. below the surface 


EATURES 
“TOWNS”, 


and for private estates, and its head is popular 
as a trophy. 

All this entails a yearly round-up, which 
accounts for the grazing horses we had seen 
coming in. For a short season the rangers 
become cowboys and drive the beasts into a big 
corral for branding and for the weeding-out of 
the herds. A fully grown buffalo bull can be 
quite a handful in the close confines of a timbered 
corral. 

Regretfully we turned for home. 
As we neared the gate we passed 
a prairie dog “town,’’ which we 
had missed in the dark of early 
morning. The animal is not, of 
course, a dog, but a rodent; and a 
rather charming one at that, with 
his beady, black eyes, his buff- 
coloured fur and his plump, alder- 
manic figure. 

His “town” is underground, 
an elaborate earth, the lowest 
chambers of which are as much as 
14 feet below the surface. Nearer 
ground level are listening-rooms, 
where the sentries are posted and 
in which those intent on an outdoor 
expedition pause and _hearken, 
until they are sure that the coast is 
clear. I fancy that the prairie dog 
is an idle fellow, for only the night 
watchman was on duty, sitting 
stiff and alert on the roof of the 
“town.” 

The prairie dog is a prolific 
breeder and, being a vegetarian, 
will soon strip an area of all plant 
life. Alas, even in a game refuge, 
his numbers have to be periodically 
controlled by poison. 

The petrol-pumps, the shops 
and the cafés of Lawton, now alive 
and busy at the start of a new day, 
shocked us into a new life—a life 
in terms of mileage close to the one 
we had just left, but in all other 
ways an infinity apart. 


Illustrations by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service: 1, 2,3 and 4, E. P. 
Haddon; 5, F. B. McMurry; 6, 
D. A. Spencer. 


Parts 


SKILL OF THE 


ELL into the 19th century brightly 
; coloured earthenware cottage chimney 


and mantel-shelf ornaments known as 
image toys were peddled from town to town 
WA 


| and village to village in England by the humble 
) race of nameless potters who made them. They 
') were also sold at local fairs and rustic celebra- 


| tions. 


- Working in the same traditional and 
picturesque fashion was the travelling glass- 
blower. It might be said that he went one 
better than his opposite number, the image 
toy-maker, for he actually blew the exquisitely 
fanciful glass objects of his profession before the 
fascinated eyes of his audience assembled where 
he was marketing his wares. 

There was a little 19th-century girl who 
recorded the skill of one travelling glass-blower 
in her journal, later edited by a member of her 
family and published in 1891 after her death. 
The name of this little girl was Emily Shore. It 
was her father, the Rev. Thomas Shore, who 
took her, one bright October day in 1831, 
to Potton in Bedfordshire, to see a travelling 
glass-blower at work. 

“He made in glass,”’ wrote Emily, “ baskets, 
candle-sticks, birds, and horses, etc. And the 
way he did them was as follows: He sat at a 
little table, and before him was a little furnace, 
which contained a flame of intense heat, though 
it was only kept by tallow. He had a great 
many glass sticks of various sizes and of every 
colour; when he wished to make anything— 
a basket, for instance—he took a small one, 
which he used merely as a prop; he held the end 
of another in the flame till the end of it melted 
into a sort of paste, which could be drawn out 
into any fineness. In this way, he made a vast 
number of things. One was Charles II, in his 
Oak; another the Lord Mayor’s coach; George 
IV lying in state, etc. Some of these things 
were handsome and expensive. We bought a 
few of the minor things; one was a glass pen, 
and there was an elegant and beautiful little 
ship.” 

This is an interesting, because rare, first- 
hand description of how one travelling glass- 
blower produced his wares, like a magician, 
in public. 
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WANDERING GLASS-BLOWERS 


By BEA 


Another comes from 
the City Art Gallery, 
Bristol, in the form ofa 
curious printed adver- 
tisement which reads 
thus: “Mr. Johnson, a 
native of Sweden, and 
just returned from 
South America, has had 
the honour of exhibiting 
before the King of 
France and Suite while 
at Brighton and patron- 
ised by distinguished 
Noblemen and Gentry. 
Mr. Davis assures the 
public they are the only 
ship builders travelling 
the Kingdom and they 
will: blow any article 
wanted while the com- 
pany are present. Glass 
Blowing, Spinning, 
Linking and Modelling. 
Mr. Davis makes a 
variety of ornaments in 
glass for sale, such as 
feathers, pens, plain and 
ornamental necklaces, 
ships, flowers and pipes, 
tobacco stoppers, segar 
tubes, microscopes, 
spirit levels, trees, birds 
and birds’ nests, seals 
with a variety of other 
articles too numerous to 
insert. Mr. Davis is 
capable of spinning one 
thousand yards of com- 
mon window glass in 
the space of one minute 
so fine that ten grains 
will extend to 18,000 in 
length.” 

Some objects of the 
glass-blower’s skill were 
known to the trade 
as friggers or freaks. 
They were usually made 


HOWE 


2.—EARLY-19th-CENTURY GLASS SHIP OF BRISTOL GLASS 


1.—FANCIFUL EXAMPLE OF GLASS- 
BLOWING WITH BIRD MOTIF, MADE 
AT BRISTOL ABOUT 1790. Such objects 
were often made by wandering glass-blowers 
under the eyes of their customers 


and sold on their own account by the men 
working at the glass-houses of Nailsea, Bris- 
tol, Birmingham and Stourbridge. Friggers 
or freaks comprise a whole strange glass world 
of their own, though some extremely fanciful 
objects created by individual glass-makers to 
augment their small weekly pay-packets— 
glass witch balls, glass rolling-pins for lovers’ 
tokens, glass bells, ships and hats—were also 
made by the score commercially. 

Bristol glass in all its forms saw its heyday 
towards the end of the 18th century, from about 
1760 onwards. In Fig. 1 is shown a wonderful 
example not only of the glass-blower’s technical 
ability but also of his naive love and apprecia- 
tion of the fanciful. This glittering piece of 
glass, frosted and clear, of birds with long fine- 
spun tails which could be mistaken for phoenixes, 
might well be termed a frigger. For the word, 
according to Ruth Webb Lee, is derived from 
to friggle—that is, to fuss. Other fantastic 
Bristol glass by-products include pipes, walking- 
sticks and shepherd crooks, highly ornamental 
with their latticino effects. In Fig. 2 is shown 
a fine example of a glass ship that might 
correspond to Emily Shore’s “elegant and 
beautiful little ship.”’ 

But even rarer is the tiny Bristol blue ship 
(Fig. 3) touched with bright azure, which swings 
with a tinkling sound from a glass ring in its 
curious crystal container filled with water. 
This is surely an original interpretation of 
another fancy of the glass-blower’s mind, the 
miniature snowstorm in a round glass ball which 
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one shook and delighted in as a child. It came 
from the house of a very old lady who declared 
that not only had she played with this delicate 
bauble in her nursery but that her mother had 
before her. That was all the information she 
could give. Quite possibly this entrancing glass 
toy was one of many made for the Regency and 
early Victorian nursery. 

As many glass-blowers travelled between 
the well-known glass-houses of Bristol, Nailsea, 
Stourbridge and Birmingham, working for each 
factory in turn, besides selling their own wares 
on the road as a side-line, it is difficult to identify 
their work separately. A great many glass- 
blowers came from Italy and France and intro- 
duced designs found in the countries of their 
birth. They were a wild unruly lot, particularly 
those working at Nailsea (founded in 1788), a 
few miles south-west of Bristol. Here the glass- 
people lived in 1792 in 19 cottages herded 
together like animals, irrespective of their age 
and sex. 

The group of. glass-blowers’ cottages 
were known as Little Hell and Botany 
Bay. They were visited by Hannah and Mary 
More, those two resolute ladies, who tried to 


5.—TWO BLOWN-MOULDED HATS. The left-hand one is a parson’s hat in clear amber glass; the other 
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(Left) 3—CHILD’S TOY OF ABOUT 1850: A BRISTOL BLUE GLASS SHIP FLOATING 


IN WATER AND SEALED IN A DECO 
GLASS HATS OF THE EARLY 19th ( 


{ATIVE GLASS CONTAINER. 
\TURY. These had a variety of household uses, such 


(Above) 4.—CLEAR 


as holding salt or snuffing candles 


their 
able 
CeSs= 


improve not only their morals but also 
way of living. It says much for their chai 

methods that they were not entirely uns) 
ful in their efforts. 

The Nailsea glass-blowers special 
long decorative glass rods or canes, sc 
as much as a yard in length, which th: 
in their houses and wiped clean every in‘ 
of the diseases they were supposed to ha 
gathered on them. If the rod got broken 
house was thought to be marked do\ 
some misfortune. 


The Nailsea glass-workers were on the 
whole rather superstitious, and made those 
round hollow glass balls called witch balls in 


glowing colours, a rich blue or ruby red, 
mented or plain, which swung in the windo 
of their homes to avert the evil eye. They 
specialised also in glass bells of many 
colours, some with a clear glass clapper 
inside and handles of greenish-white 
opaque glass with a knob of peacock- 
blue on top. 

One of the most amusing and un- 
familiar lines of small glass goods pro- 
duced during the 19th century were 
glass hats of every known shape, colour- 
ing and size. In her book Victorian 
Glass Ruth Webb Lee devotes a whole 
chapter to them, for they were extremely 
popular in America and were eventually 
made commercially by all their leading 
glass-houses in imitation of our own. 
She states that glass hats were used at 
different periods as salt and celery 
containers, candle-snuffers, and for 
holding tooth-picks. They were often 
presented as gift souvenirs at Christmas. 
They were blown by individual glass- 
blowers in a wide variety of shapes, 


is a top hat in diamond pattern with a hat-band in ruby glass 


taking their finished form from the mould used 
by their creator. Thus there was the type 
of glass hat known as a tumbler hat and 
another curly-brimmed clergyman’s hat pro- 
duced from an inkwell mould (Fig. 4). 

These so-called blown-moulded hats 
were made commercially over a number of 
years; among them one finds a diverse range of 
hats made of clear glass or coloured olive green, 
pale ruby and amber. These hats were all 
blown in moulds intended for other objects, 
such as caster bottles, inkwells, whisky-tasters 
and medicine bottles. Another kind were 
named caster place hats, after the caster place 
workmen who blew glass hats without using 
a mould. In Fig. 5 are shown two models of 
blown-moulded hats. The left-hand one is a 
parson’s hat in clear amber glass; the other is 


6.—OPAQUE WHITE 
DERBY HAT OF ABOUT 
1850-60 


a top hat in a pretty diamond 
pattern with hatband in ruby 
glass. There were clown hats, 
steeple hats, policemen’s helmets 
and even a jockey’s cap. 

Souvenir gift hats had 
printed on their brims, sometimes 
in gold letters, ‘‘Compliments of 
the Season,” and were brought 
out for the Christmas gift market. 
Between 1850 and 1860 milky- 
white opaque glass hats known as 
Derbies were produced, blown 
from old pharmacy bottles. Such 
a hat is shown in Fig. 6. They 
could be decorated with wreaths 
of roses painted in natural colours 
and have printed on their brim 
“To A Good Boy.” 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, Vic- 
tovia and Albert Museum; 4, 5 
and 6, Harris Museum and Art 
Gallery, Preston. 


Written and Illustrated 


1.—NORTH AMERICAN SWAMP CYPRESS 
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A CONIFER THAT THRIVES IN LONDON 


by MAYNARD GREVILLE - 
a8 
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(TAXODIUM DISTICHUM), 


GROWING OUTSIDE DULWICH PICTURE GALLERY 
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IN SOUTH LONDON. This tree flourishes in cities, as, unlike most other conifers, it is deciduous and thus not affected by atmospheric 


pollution; this specimen is the finest in London, 90 ft. high and over 9 ft. in girth. 


(Right) 2—SWAMP CYPRESS GROWING IN A 


WATER-LILY POND IN KEW GARDENS. At the base of the trunk is the typical buttressing when the tree grows in water 


silences of the vast cypress swamps 

of Florida and south-east America 
to Hyde Patk and the civilised niceties 
of Kensington Gardens. However, 
Taxodium distichum, the bald, swamp 
or deciduous cypress of the North 
American continent, has made the jour- 
ney with confidence and revels in the 
impurities of the London atmosphere. 

Conifers as such never like the 
London atmosphere, but it is because 
the swamp cypress breaks all the rules 
and sheds not only its leaves but also 
the shoots to which they are attached 
in the autumn that it is able to clean 
itself up every year and come out ina 
lovely fresh emerald green the follow- 
ing spring, no matter what the 
atmosphere. 

In a way it is the return of the 
native, as many_mjillions:.of years ago 
the Taxodium family was established 
over the whole of North America and 
Europe, but the great ice sheets drove 
them south in both cases and they dis- 
appeared from the European scene. 
Now they have come back again 
through the hand of man, and the acci- 
dent of their deciduousness has given 
them a great advantage in the atmo- 
sphere of a great modern city. 

In North America the taxodiums 
are a small compact genus, the other 
principal species besides T. distichum 
being 7. mucronatum, the great cypress 
of Mexico and central America, which 
is practically evergreen. The only tree 


I is a long way from the great 


3.—SWAMP CYPRESS GROWING IN THE REGENT’S 
PARK ZOO 


I know in this country is one on the 
north bank of the lake at Kew, which 
this year retained its fern-like leaves 
right through March. In Mexico it 
reaches an enormous size—the “Big 
Tree of Tule”’ is said to be 150 ft. high 
and 50 ft. in diameter, and is thought 
to be about 5,000 years old, though this 
huge mass may very possibly be an 
amalgamation of several trees. 

Of T. distichum, the real American 
swamp cypress, the American Forestry 
Association’s 1956 report gives the best 
existing example in the States as being 
39 ft. 8 ins. in girth at 44 ft. from the 
ground and 122 ft. high and as having 
a spread of 47 ft. This tree is at Middle 
Fork in Weakley County, Tennessee. 
The tree’s name “bald”’ is, of course, 
associated with its habit of dropping 
both leaves and twigs in the winter and 
so becoming partly bald; I heard an 
American lumberman refer to it as 
“Old Baldy”’ many years ago, and the 
name has stuck in my mind. 

T. distichum was introduced to 
Britain by John Tradescant (1608- 
1662), the son of a Dutchman, John 
Tradescant the elder, who was at one 
time gardener to Charles I. It seems to 
have been first described in John 
Parkinson’s herbal in the early 17th 
century; as it was a tree of swampy 
places in its own country, it was gener- 
ally planted, quite unnecessarily as it 
has later turned out, in wet and 
swampy places in this country. 

A curious feature of many trees 
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which usually grow in wet and swampy 
places is the development of excre- 
scences to the roots, known as knees, 
which are sometimes several feet high. 
These knees develop from the surface 
roots; they are woody and round, or 
oval and hollow growths which never 
produce growing shoots. They may 
be for root aeration in swampy places, 
but this has never been proved. 

The finest collection of old trees 
of this species is undoubtedly at Syon 
House, Middlesex, some in the park, 
and some in the garden near the 
house. Several trees here are over 
105 ft. high and 14 ft. in girth. The 
most perfect specimen for straightness 
and shape near London, and indeed 
in my experience anywhere in the 
country, is one outside the picture 
gallery at Dulwich shown in Fig. 1, 
which is 90 ft. high and 9 ft. 24 ins. in 
girth, and absolutely straight from the 
base to the tip. There is another very 
fine tree in the garden of 111, Dulwich 
Village, 87 ft. high and 10 ft. 54 ins. 
in girth. This, though bigger in girth 
than the tree on the lawn in front of 
the picture gallery, is not such a good 
shape, as it divides into two. There 
are two over 80 ft. high in the gardens 
of Belair House, and one 72 ft. high 
in front of Bell House, College-road. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a curious tree 
at Kew. It is growing in the water- 
lily pond off Cedar Vista, which was 
originally a dry hollow. This was 
puddled over with clay in 1896 and 
flooded with the tree in it. The tree 
now continues to grow in two or three 
feet of water quite happily, but as can 
be seen it has developed the typical 
buttressing when it grows in water. 
This swelling is partly hollow and 
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4.—A FINE SWAMP CYPRESS AT THE LA 
END OF THE SERPENTINE IN KENSING1 


1957 


STER GATE 
Y GARDENS 


spongy, but no knees have appeared 
In Fig. 3 is shown one of the two tree: 
growing in the middle of the Zoologica 
Gardens in Regent's Park, and in Fig 
4 a fine specimen at the Lancaster 
Gate end of the Serpentine. Othe: 
trees round London are at the south 
entrance to Arnos Park, Southgate 
just round the corner from Arno: 
Grove station on the Piceadilly tube 
(Fig. 5), at Kenwood in Hampstead 
at Osterley Park, Hounslow, and a’ 
Oakwood Park, West Enfield. Close 
to Gates Corner, Woodford, opposite 
the Essex County Council Library 
there is a fine tree, and the Wandl 
valley between Colliers Wood anc 
Beddington can supply several. Thi 
best of these is in the garden of Morder 


Hall, now the offices of the Urbar 


District of Merton and Morden (Fig 
6), and there is another by Wallingtor 
Bridge over the Wandle just south o 
Hackbridge station. 

There are some nice young ones 
in Queen Mary’s Garden, Inner Circle 
Regent’s Park, and of course a fine 
batch at Kew on the main island ir 
the lake. 

Taxodium ascendens, the ponc 
cypress, by some considered to be only 
a variety of T. distichum, is a smallet 
tree with spirally arranged leaves anc 
is rare in this country. There is one 
however, in Valentines Park, Gant: 
Hill, Ilford, besides the one at Kew 
it is 73 ft. high. 

_There are, of course, very fine 
taxodiums in other parts of thi 
country in addition to London, bu’ 
the chief value of this tree is that it i: 
able to stand up to town condition: 
where no other conifer would have 
a chance. 


5.—TWO SWAMP CYPRESSES AT THE ENTRANCE TO ARNOS PARK, NORTH LONDON. (Right) 6—A GOOD SPECIMEN IN 
THE GARDEN OF MORDEN HALL, SOUTH LONDON 
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jaim of delighting thousands 


NE of the most eventful athletics meet- 
_ings ever held in Britain was that spon- 
sored by the Evening News at the White 

City last week-end. One uses the word eventful 
J advisedly, for the two-days’ programme 
included 15 events in a match between London 
and New York, 8 in a women’s match between 
‘the cities of London and Rome, 19 invitation 
Jevents, mostly for men, and a few odd races, 
jamong which a junior steeplechase stood out 
for significance and hope. 

| The American challenge was not confined 
to the match, which its powerful team won 


| decisively enough on points—94 to 61, to be 


cruelly precise—but overflowed into many of 
the invitation events, more than once in com- 
' plete duplication of the match, but none the 
“Tess interesting for that. In many of these 
| events, too, the Americans achieved the double 
of expectant 
| spectators and, at the same time, setting up 
|several new records in this country. If the 
|nicely turned-out girls from Rome were less 
| successful, they, like their London opponents, 


| provided some pleasant interludes between the 


triumphs of the male experts. 


| The weather was a good deal kinder than 


| the widespread state of thunderous uncertainty 
might suggest. On Friday evening the track, 


| scientifically rolled-in after the rain of the 


previous day, was in perfect condition. On 
Saturday there was heavy rain, but it stopped 
before the athletics began and, but for the pad- 


| ding feet of the five-mile walkers at the very 


start, the going would have been little worse 
than on the day before. As it was, the muddy 
inside lane was unused so far as possible after 
the long walk. 

It was, of course, the international mile 
which really made the meeting belong to all 
time. The race, moreover, re-established the 
fact that at least over that distance British 
runners have no superiors in the world. A 
week previously, in the A.A.A. championships, 
the gallant Yorkshireman, G. D. Ibbotson, 
had failed almost unaccountably in the mile, 
but straight away had decided to run in the 
three mi iles, in which he proceeded to set up a 
new British record. 

Now, with a stamina and strength of stride 
which almost beggared description, Ibbotson 
ran the fastest mile in athletics history in a 
field which included at least four opponents of 
the first magnitude. 

Each of these succeeded in breaking the 
four-minute barrier—if it can be called a bar- 
rier any more—but had to admit they had been 
well beaten by a pace which looked to be a 
killer from the very start. Ibbotson not 
only beat Landy’s world record time of 3 mins. 
58 secs. by four-fifths of a second. He finished 
quite twelve yards in front of the Olympic 
champion, R. Delany, of Eire, with S. Jung- 
wirth, who had recently set up new world 
figures in the 1,500 metres, third, some four or 
five yards farther behind. Next came that 
other well-known Yorkshireman, K. Wood, 
who, however, had little recent form to com- 
mend his chances. Fifth was Lewandowski, a 
Pole of well-deserved repute, who finished in 
orly # sec. outside the magic round figures. 
Sixth was a third Briton, A. Gordon, whiosé 
4 mins. 3.4 secs. would have won for him a world 
title before the war. 

Last but not least in a field of seven was 
the fourth Briton, M. Blagrove, better known 
as a half-miler, who, as it proved, was to have 
an influence on the race second only, perhaps, 
to that of the winner. It was Blagrove who raced 
away and set a time for the first quarter, 55.3 
secs., which, though doubtless planned to some 
extent, was so obviously out of the ordinary 
that even Ibbotson afterwards confessed to 
feeling a little startled. Jungwirth, a man 
always ready to go ahead, went with Blagrove, 
and Ibbotson and Delany, and then the Pole 
and Wood, followed at close intervals. 

Blagrove was still in front at the half-mile, 
which he had covered in 1 min. 55.8 secs., but 
the others were now closer. Not surprisingly, 
Blagrove fell back fairly early in the third lap, 
which took 64.2 secs., and Jungwirth went into 
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G. D. IBBOTSON BREAKING THE WORLD 
RECORD FOR THE MILE DURING THE 
INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS AT THE 
WHITE CITY. His time was 3 mins. 57.2 secs. 
The 2nd, 3rd and 4th all ran inside 4 mins. 


the lead, still with Ibbotson at his shoulder. 
Amid growing excitement the time at the bell 
was announced as exactly 3 mins. and the 
knowledgeable at any rate realised that a last 
lap in 58 secs. would equal Landy’s world 
record. 

The pace now quickened and, when Ibbot- 
son set out to deprive Jungwirth of his lead soon 
after entering the final back-stretch, one rather 
feared that he was making his effort a shade too 
soon. But, after a short struggle, Ibbotson 
raced ahead in such a determined manner that, 
short of a serious loss of stamina and speed, the 
race was clearly his. Ibbotson himself still 
feared that Delany’s famous strong finish might 
tell, but the latter had fallen too far behind for 
that. Delany found the turn of speed to pass a 
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(London); E. Gilbert (New York), 
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NEW ATHLETICS RECORDS > By O. L. OWEN 


YARDS HURDLES (LONDON v. NEW YORK). 


the winner; 
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flagging Jungwirth in the straight, but there 
was never any likelihood that he would overtake 
Ibbotson. 

Well, that was one mile, but another, in the 
match against New York, remained to be 
decided. No well-known stars figured in the 
line-up, but one in the making ~ appeared in 
P. R. Clark, of the R.A.F. Clark revealed his 
lack of experience by over-pressing himself in 
the third lap, but his winning time of 4 mins. 
3.5 secs. spoke for itself. 

London had several glorious failures as 
well as encouraging successes, notably those of 
D. J. N. Johnson in the half-mile and M. J. 
Ellis in the hammer. Johnson, without an 
injured Hewson to lend him support, and 
himself nursing a foot badly hurt in Sweden, 
was setting out to fight a return match with one 
of the world record-holders, T. Courtney, of the 
American Army, who had only just beaten him 
at Melbourne. Courtney, like all the leading 
Americans, is a superbly built giant of an 
athlete. This time he beat a half-fit Johnson by 
nearly a second, but to do so he had to set up 
a new British record. Johnson himself, for all 
his strapped-up ankle, also beat Hewson’s 
British best time. 

In the hammer, Ellis was twice confronted 
by Connolly, the Olympic champion, and a man 
about as good as Connolly in A. Hall. At any 
rate, Hall twice won the event at the meeting 
with throws of well over 200 feet and Ellis 
twice got within a foot of a distance no British 
thrower has yet reached. 

But what of those superb Americans, Dave 
Sime, the sprinter, Don Bragg, the pole vaulter, 
and Gilbert, the coloured hurdler? Sime obliged 
with the fastest 100 yards ever seen over here 
by winning the match event in 9.5 secs. He 
followed that up with a 100 metres in 10.5 secs. 
(approximately 100 yards in 9.6 secs.). Bragg, 
on the Friday, cleared 15 feet with the pole, 
another feat never before seen at the White 
City. Gilbert’s hurdling looked like sprinting 
with only ghost obstacles i in the way, something 
wonderful to watch. In the high hurdles, his 
time of 13.9 secs. equalled the best-ever in 
Britain. 

Then, of course, there was the victory of 
D. A. G. Pirie in the invitation 5,000 metres, an 
event in which he still holds the world record. 
Pirie, since his defeat at Melbourne, has rather 
dropped out of the reckoning, but he is still a 
fine runner and everyone was glad to see him 
win a race at the White City, even if his time 
was far removed from his best. 


(Left to right) R. D. Shaw 


P. B. Hildreth (London); M. Hermann 


(New York) 
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MOTORING NOTES 


A BRITISH GRAND PRI 


in the Grand Prix d'Europe, which in- 

corporated the 10th British Grand Prix, 
without doubt marked an epoch in international 
motor racing. For the first time in the over- 
fifty-year-long history of the sport the combina- 
tion of a British car and driver has succeeded in 
winning the major Grand Prix of the year; it is, 
in fact, the first time since 1923—-when the 
French Grand Prix at Tours was won by 
Segrave with a Sunbeam—that a British car 
and driver have won a true grande éprewve. 

For too many years followers of the sport 
in Britain have had to accept foreign makes as 
supreme in Grand Prix racing: Alfa Romeo, 
Mercedes-Benz, Ferrari and Maserati. But in 
the initial stages of the 1957 season it was 
evident that the British-built Vanwall was being 
gradually developed into a potential race winner, 


r \HE victory last Saturday of the Vanwall 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


the last-named famous in the Argentine not 
only as a racing driver, but as a championship 
player of both polo and tennis. 

The race distance was 270 miles, that 1s 
90 laps of the three-mile Aintree circuit, so it 
was certain that only cars in trouble need stop 
at their pits, as fuel replenishment tyre 
changing would be unnecessary: in that dis- 
tance. By the end of the first lap Moss had shot 
into the lead, and this lead he gradually in- 
creased over the pursuit, until on the tenth lap 
he was leading Behra’s Maserati by 7.2 seconds. 


Running in third, fourth and fifth places were 
the three Ferrari of Collins, Hawthorn and 
Musso, and in sixth and seventh places lay the 


two Vanwalls of Brooks and Lewis-ivans. 
Maserati must have felt far from con nt as, 


STIRLING MOSS IN A VANWALL WINNING THE EUROPEAN GRAND PRIX 
AT AINTREE 


while at the same time the Vanwall mechanics 
and race management were themselves accumu- 
lating experience and tactical wisdom. With 
such drivers as Stewart Lewis-Evans, Tony 
Brooks and Stirling Moss—who had individually 
and collectively demonstrated their ability to 
get the best from the car—there was every hope 
during the training period before the race at 
Aintree that a green British car would break the 
normal trio of red cars from Italy. This hope 
was, of course, much encouraged by recent 
performances of the car at both Monaco and 
Rheims, on which circuits it had led before being 
eliminated by accidents and mechanical trouble. 

During practice there was considerable 
competition between the different teams and 
drivers to obtain good positions on the starting 
grid—the fastest practice time entitling the 
driver to the best place in the front row. 
Unusually, the ruling world champion, Juan 
Manuel Fangio, of the Argentine, was relegated 
to the second row, as the three fastest cars when 
training finished were: Moss, Vanwall; Behra, 
Maserati; and Brooks, Vanwall. The closeness 
of the performances obtained is indicated by the 
fact that the fourth fastest, Fangio, was only 
0.4 seconds slower than Moss. This suggested 
that victory might well go to the team whose 
manager interpreted and acted most quickly 
and accurately on the changing situation 
during the race, as it was extremely unlikely 
that either Ferrari, Maserati or Vanwall would 
succeed in finishing their full teams. Matched 
against the Vanwall were four Ferrari, driven by 
Collins, Hawthorn, Musso—winner the previous 
Sunday of the French Grand Prix—and Trin- 
tignant, while the four official Maserati were 
driven by Behra, Fangio, Schell and Menditeguy 


even with Behra in second position, Fangio was 
as low as eighth. 
The team discipline and camarad: 


rie essen- 
tial in any team hoping to be successful was 
demonstrated at quarter distance, when the 
leader was forced to stop owing to mixture 
trouble with his Vanwall, and his team-mate 


Brooks was stopped, so that his car could be 
taken over by the team leader. With Moss back 
in the fight, Brooks took over the troubled car 
in the hope of keeping it running and at least 
reaching the finish. Moss’s stop had auto- 
matically allowed Behra to take the lead, and 
at first one felt that, .barring mechanical 
trouble, the French driver of the Maserati was 
now in an unassailable position. For the first 


few laps after Moss’s stop both the Ferrari and- 


Maserati team managers contented themselves 
with giving their drivers signals showing the 
gap between them and the car in front, or 
behind, but very soon they realised that the 
real threat lay in Moss, who was driving with 
great determination and was whittling down the 
gap between himself and the established leaders. 
During this section of the race Moss repeatedly 
set, and broke, new lap records, and in the process 
was the first driver to lap Aintree at over 
90 m.p.h. 

Fast as Moss was driving it seemed un- 
likely to the mass of spectators that he could 
possibly catch the leading Maserati of Behra, 
or even the Hawthorn Ferrari in second place, 
but the experts calculated that if his present 
rate of progress could be maintained, and _ if 
Behra and Hawthorn could not speed up, he 
would take first place on the second last corner 
of the last lap. Lap after lap Behra and Haw- 
thorn were being given signals showing the 


X VICTORY 


- time he passed his pit he saw an encouragin 


narrowing of the gap, but they seemed unable 
to respond, although it is possible that they 
were saving both themselves and their cars until — 
later in the-race. Moss, on the other hand, was | 
sparing neither himself nor his car, and each 


signal showing that once again he had captured | 
anything between 1.5 and 2 seconds. Far back 
lay the two B.R.M. with their drivers looking ~ 
far from happy at their share in one more dis- — 
appointing demonstration. by 
Out on the circuit and away from the main— 
spectator area it. was possible to study the: 
varying techniques of the drivers. At the veg : 
difficult. corner at Melling Crossing, a prolonged — 
S bend, Brooks amazed one by they 
regularity and accuracy of his line through the ~ 
corner, but Moss, driving appreciably closer to— 
the limit, was often less tidy. Fangio, never 
higher than sixth,position—either because of 
mechanical trouble, or, more likely, because it 
was just an off day—showed the way in which 
he resembled Nuvolari by repeatedly taking the 
corner in what looked like the wrong way, but 
still slashing through it as fast as the fastest. 
Trintignant on the fourth Ferrari was having 
an unhappy race, as serious clutch slip prevented — 
him from using the full power of about 290 
brake-horse-power of his Ferrari, with the result 
that he was forced to nurse the car out of each — 
corner and to perform every gear change with — 
great delicacy. It should be remembered — 
that he, was still going very fast. Me 
With the-experts, both inside and outside; 
the pits, timing éach lap and calculating exactly ~ 
when the battle would be joined between Behra, © 
Hawthorn and Moss, the entire situation — 
changed dramatically on the 69th lap, with” 
21 left to do, when both Behra and Hawthorn — 
became overdue. The clutch on Behra’s 
Maserati had broken, and while he coaxed the 
car back to his pit—to save the long walk home 
—for him the race was over. Although at first” 
both Hawthorn and the Ferrari mechanics 
thought his axle had failed his trouble was 
nothing other than a burst rear tyre. These 
stops allowed Moss and Lewis-Evans to assume 
first and second places, and the normally 
phlegmatic British crowd reacted in Latin style. 
How many people round the circuit were 
holding their fingers crossed can be imagined, 
and supporters of the British cars had another 
shock when Lewis-Evans halted out on 
the circuit, then came in to his pit for work to 
be done to the steering gear. This stop was 
enough to put him out of the first six cars. The 
less knowledgeable of the crowd had a heart- 
stopping moment when Moss stopped at his pit 
for a precautionary top-up with ten gallons of 
fuel. It is just such disciplined behaviour that 
marks out some drivers from the rest. It was 
interesting to notice that the Vanwall team 
manager insisted on Moss getting out of the car 
before allowing the mechanics to start pouring 
in the fuel. Such self-control at a moment when 
the great prize was still in the balance is in 
marked contrast to the behaviour of some other 
teams. While the Vanwall won, the three 
Ferrari of Musso, Hawthorn and Trintignant 
filled second, third and fourth places, with the 
result that the Vanwall team won £3,425 and 
the Scuderia. Ferrari £3,000. The meeting was 
organised by the British Automobile Racing 
Club, and was run with great smoothness. 


GRAND PRIX D’EUROPE 


Time 


Place Entrant and Driver Car Hrs. Mins, Secs. 

Ist G. A. Vandervell Vanwall 3 06 87:8 
(Dvr. S. Moss/ 
C. A. S. Brooks) 

2nd Scuderia Ferrari Ferrari 3. SOT Use 
(Dvr. L. Musso) 

8rd Scuderia Ferrari Ferrari 3  07— 2035 
(Dvr. J. M. Hawthorn) 

4th Scuderia Ferrari Ferrari 3 O08 44.0 
(Dvr. M. Trintignant) (88 laps) 

5th Cooper Car Co.,Ltd, Cooper 3 06 39.2 
(Dvr. R. Salvadori) (85 laps) 

6th Bob Gerard Cars, Ltd., Cooper- 3 07 228 
(Dvr. F. R. Gerard) B.G.- (82 laps) 


Bristol 
Winner’s speed: 86.80 m.p-h. 
Fastest lap: Moss: 1 min. 59.2 secs., 90.60 m.p.h. 
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RACING NOTES 


N May | Sir Victor Sassoon’s chestnut colt, 
Crepello, had shown himself to be the 


i best of his age over a mile by winning the 
/2,000 Guineas in spite of the disadvantage of 
‘not having had a previous race this year, and 
five weeks later he won the Derby in a manner 
jthat suggested that here, at last, we had a real 
jchampion who would go on to win the St. 


_|Leger and so be the first to achieve the triple 


‘crown since Bahram in 1935. Meanwhile, how- 
}) ever, Sir Victor Sassoon and his trainer, N. 
_/Murless, had announced their intention of having 


_/a tilt at the valuable King George VI and Queen 
'|Elizabeth Stakes, 


with the result that last 
Saturday a vast crowd braved the holiday 
traffic and converged on Ascot Heath with, as 
one patriotic racegoer put it, the object of seeing 
the Frenchies and Italians put in their place. 
He must have returned home sadly disillu- 
sioned, for Crepello did not run and French 
horses filled the first four places. 

Owners, of course, are perfectly entitled 
to make last-minute decisions about running 
their horses, and a few days before the race 
Sir Victor Sassoon had made it known that if the 
course at Ascot were to become a quagmire he 
would not risk his colt. But the fact is that it 
was not until after the first race had been run 
| that a rumour began to circulate to the effect 
| that Crepello would be missing, and the majority 
of racegoers had no inkling of his impending 
| absence until the runners for the big race were 

announced over the loud-speaker. Obviously it 
was extremely disappointing for those who had 
| travelled long distances in order to see him run, 
and it knocked the bottom fairly and squarely 
| out of the race, which, this year, was worth 
_ £23,090 to the winner. 
| | In the absence of Crepello the race took on 
an open appearance, though most backers de- 


| clared in favour of the Marchese Incisa della 
| Rochetta’s 


four-year-old, Tissot, who had 
finished a creditable third in the Gold Cup and 
might have won it had he had better luck in 
running. He looked well in the paddock, and 
others to catch the eye we-e China Rock, a 
‘powerful chestnut with four white stockings; 
Fric, winner of this year’s Coronation Cup at 
Epsom and the Hardwicke Stakes at the Royal 
Ascot meeting; Montaval, runner-up to Lavan- 
din in last year’s Derby; and the late Aga 
Khan’s Al Mabsoot, a son of Mat de Cocagne, a 
brilliant but erratic horse who caused consterna- 
tion in this same race five years ago by indulg- 
ing in a brawl with the equally temperamental 
Zucchero, as result of which Zucchero received a 
hefty kick at the starting-gate and Mat de 
Cocagne pulled up after going a furlong. More- 
over, Al Mabsoot’s appearance suggested that 
he might have inherited his sire’s recalcitrant 

' attitude, for in contrast to the other runners, 
who were cool and collected, he was drenched 
with sweat. ; 

No doubt because the crowd had not had 
time in which to acclimatise themselves to 
Crepello’s absence, the usual feeling of tension 
that one experiences when the runners line up 
for a great race was missing. It was the equiva- 
lent of Wimbledon without Hoad, or as if on the 
last day at St. Andrews the news had filtered 
through that Locke or Thompson were unable 
to play. But there was nothing wrong with the 
mechanics of the operation, for Mr. Marsh sent 
the 12 runners away to a good start and soon 
the Queen’s colours carried by the dapper little 
chestnut, High Veldt, could be seen in front 
showing against the background of woods on 
the far side of the course, and Fric and last 
year’s runner-up, the Belgian colt Todrai, were 
well up with him. Coming out of Swinley Bot- 
tom the order was Fric, Todrai and Tissot, the 
last of whom had moved up fast into third 
place, and as the field turned into the 
straight he was ideally placed. But here there 
were immediate and startling changes, for Tissot 
dropped back beaten and Al Mabsoot went to 
the front, hotly pursued by Montaval, with 
Tribord coming with a strong run from behind. 
Inside the final furlong Al Mabsoot looked a 
certain winner, but he is smaller than Montaval 
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ASCOT WITHOUT CREPELLO 


By DARE WIGAN 


and the long stride of Mr. R. B. Strassburger’s 
colt took him up to and past the leader within 
the last 50 yards, and though Al Mabsoot 
battled on tenaciously the camera showed 
Montaval to be the winner by a short head, with 
Mme. D. Wildenstein’s Tribord two lengths 
away third, and Mr. M. R. Bonconi’s Saint 
Raphael fourth. 

The result of the race led, inevitably, to 
speculation, not as to whether Crepello would 
have won it had he taken part, but on how great 
the margin of victory would have been. On the 
previous Saturday, *Montaval, carrying 9 st., 
had started a good favourite for the Eclipse 
Stakes run over a mile anda quarter at Sandown 
Park, and had finished third, five lengths behind 
Arctic Explorer, who, like Crepello, is trained by 
N. Murless. According to the conditions of that 
race, Montaval, a four-year-old, gave the three- 
year-old Arctic Explorer, 5 lb. Last Saturday 
at Ascot, Montaval was set to concede Crepello 


MR. R. B. STRASSBURGER’S MONTAVAL 


a stone. And Murless has made no secret of the 
fact that Arctic Explorer, good colt though he 
unquestionably is, is not in the same class as 
Crepello. But assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Crepello is a 10 lb. better colt than 
Arctic Explorer—and that, I suspect, may well 
be an under-estimation of his ability—it con- 
jures up a fantastic picture of what might have 
happened had Crepello met his engagement last 
Saturday. It would require a senior wrangler to 
translate it into terms of lengths, and I shall not 
attempt it, for the mind boggles at the implica- 
tions. To say that a camera would have been 
unnecessary is, perhaps, one of the grossest 
under-statements of all time. 

Having, perhaps, by a process of compari- 
son with Crepello, belittled Arctic Explorer, it 
is interesting to note that Lieut.-Col. Giles 
Loder’s colt is scheduled to take the war into 
the enemy’s camp by running in the Prix de 
l’Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp in October. 
On the face of it, he should win, and win comfort- 
ably. When I put the suggestion to a French 
owner at Ascot, he was inclined to be sceptical: 
“Longchamp,” he observed, “is a_ difficult 
course for riders who do not know it well.”’ And, 
he added, significantly, that there is often a 
considerable bunching of horses at the sharp 
turn into the straight, with the result that 
those who do not hold a good position there are 
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apt to be crowded out. That should not be to 
the detriment of Arctic Explorer, who is 
essentially a front-runner, and, if opportunism is 
called for, I would back L. Piggott to see it was 
provided. In fact, if present plans are adhered 
to, I see no reason why we should not get some- 
thing of our own back in France to compensate 
for the many humiliations that we have suffered 
at the hands of the French on our own soil since 
the war. As for Crepello, one imagines that he 
will win the St. Leger without undue exertion 
and go on to even greater things next year, 
including the Gold Cup, for Sir Victor Sassoon 
is not the type of owner who is likely to allow 
him to rest on his laurels. 

As a result of the freak weather that we 
had had this year clerks of race-courses have 
had an exceptionally difficult job, and none 
more so than Major-General David Dawnay, 
Clerk of the Course at Ascot in succession to 
the late Sir John Crocker Bulteel. Sir John 
was recognised as being a genius at his profes- 
sion, and for that reason alone his successor had 


(middle) BEATING AL MABSOOT 
(right) IN THE KING GEORGE VI AND QUEEN ELIZABETH STAKES AT ASCOT. 
Tribord was third 


an unenviable task. But it was made more so 
by conditions and by the fact that there had 
been a subsidence of the soil at Ascot that meant 
that normal methods of watering had to be 
abandoned. The result was that at the Royal 
meeting many horses were withdrawn owing to 
the fact that the course was undeniably bumpy 
in places, and of those that ran a number walked 
away sore after their exertions. Last week came 
the cruellest blow, for violent and unexpected 
storms were responsible for a sudden change of 
going. Even so, it in no way resembled a 
quagmire, and it was noticeable that the horses 
were not kicking up mud and did not finish 
as though they were at the end of their 
tether when passing the winning-post. As it 
was, Sir Victor Sassoon and Murless made their 
decision and there is no arguing’ against it. No 
doubt they were right, and certainly there was 
no object in their risking a good ship for a 
ha’pence of tar, even if the tar, in this instance, 
was worth the best part of £24,000. After all, 
the triple crown is Crepello’s prime objective; 
in fact, owner and trainer had declared their 
intentions to that effect all along, though there 
are those, particularly two friends who had flown 
over from Paris on Saturday morning with the 
sole object of seeing Crepello in action, who 
would have been glad of some indication that 
he might not meet his engagement. 
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Built by Thomas Ripley for the first Lord 

Walpole between about 1726 and 1740, and 

altered by G. S. Repton a century later. The 

interior, recently restored after a fire and subse- 

quent attack of dry rot, contains many portraits 

and relics of the Walpole family. The house is 
regularly open to the public. 


N his chapter on the architects of the 
reign of George II in Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing Horace Walpole says of Thomas Rip- 

ley that “he must not be omitted, though he 
wanted taste and fell under the lash of lasting 
satire. Pope has twice mentioned him . 
The truth is, politics and partiality concurred 
to help on those censures. Ripley was em- 
ployed by the minister, and had not the 
countenance of Lord Burlington, the patron 
of Pope. It is no less true, that the Admiralty 
is a most ugly edifice, and deservedly veiled 
by Mr. Adam’s handsome screen. Yet Ripley, 
in the mechanic part, and in the disposition 
of apartments and conveniences, was un- 
luckily superior to the Earl himself.” He 
goes on to say that Houghton, “of which 
Campbell gave the original design, but which 
was much improved by Ripley” for his 
father Sir Robert Walpole, the prime min- 
ister, and Wolterton, built by Ripley for his 
uncle Horatio, Lord Walpole, ‘will, as long 
as they remain, acquit this artist of the 
charge of ignorance.” 

Ripley certainly deserves Horace Wal- 
pole’s praise so far as the planning and con- 
struction of Wolterton are concerned, and, as 
one might expect of an architect who was 
trained as a carpenter, the decoration of the 
interior is of high quality, if somewhat rigid 
in design. The exterior is of red brick with 
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WOLTERTON HALL, NORFOLK—II  ~ 


THE HOME OF LORD WALPOLE 


ma 


ABOVE G. S 


stone dressings in correct classical s and 
the longer sides, facing north and sx are 


emphasised by central pediments (ig. 1). 


The house is a plain rectangle of thr reys 
with the family’s private apartmen 1 the 
ground floor, the state rooms on first 
floor, or piano nobile, and bedroo: bove. 
Originally 1 ffices 
were In a ment 
below the main block, 
but about they 
were moved into a new 
east wing designed by 
George Stanley Rep- 
ton, who also added 
the effective arcade 
and steps to the south 
front (Fig. 1). We saw 
last week how the 


whole of the middle of 
the house is filled by 


an imposing domed 
staircase and how the 
main entrance was 


originally at first-floor 
level in the middle of 
the north front, where 
one entered the build- 
ing through the marble 


steps was removed and 
a new entrance hall 
formed on the ground 
floor early in the 19th 
century. 

The marble hall, 
though it has lost its 
proper function, is still 
the main link in the 
chain of lofty inter- 
communicating state 
rooms, which fill the 
entire first floor. To 
the west of the marble 
hall, and also facing 
north, is the state 
dining-room. This 
gives into the Venetian 


hall, until the flight of 


By GORDON NARES 


RIPLEY’S RED-BRICK FACADE RISING’ 
REPTON’S ARCADE 


room, facing west, and this in turn gives 
into the blue drawing room, in the south- 
west corner of the house. Beyond the blue 
drawing-room is the saloon, occupying the 


three middle bays of the south front, and — 


beyond that again is the boudoir, also facing 
south. To the north of the boudoir are the 
state bedroom, facing east, and the dressing- 


room, which gives into the marble hall and | 


thus completes the circuit. 

The decoration of the state dining-room 
(Fig. 3) is typical of Ripley and of its period: 
robust but not overpowering; dignified but 
unadventurous. It has a modillion cornice, a 
ceiling divided into compartments by ribs 
with a guilloche pattern, moulded chair-rail, 
enriched over-doors and a carved overmantel 
framing a mirror. The chimney-piece (Fig. 
10) is of veined grey marble, with a central 
mask of a bearded man in white marble and 
two wreaths that flow from his turban, dis- 


appear at either end of the frieze and re-_ 


appear with tassels in the uprights on each 


side. The room is hung with portraits, in- 
cluding Amigoni’s large conversation piece of 
Horatio Walpole, his wife and family, repro- 
duced last week. Facing this, on the west 
wall, are portraits by Kneller of George I, 
George II when Prince of Wales, and Queen 
Caroline (Fig. 3), presented to Horatio Wal- 
pole by the Royal Family when Wolterton 
was being built. It appears from Ripley's 
correspondence preserved at Wolterton that 
he was entrusted not only with the design of 
the house, but also with such details as the 
hanging of the pictures, and a letter of 
August 7, 1739, mentions frames “put on 
board for Cley’’—a reminder that in the 18th 
century it was still easier to send goods 
from London by sea even such comparatively 
short distance as Norfolk, rather than entrust 
them to the roads. If, as seems probable, 
Ripley designed the frames for these three 
royal portraits, they are of interest as showing 
the first stirring of the Rococo movement in 
the treatment of the sides with swirling 
acanthus, descending from a grotesque mask. 

The adjoining Venetian room is so called 


ecause of its large Venetian 
rindow (Fig. 6), which marks 
jhe centre of the west front 
left of Fig. 1). Its decora- 
jion is richer than that of the 
lining-room, especially in 
|he entablature, which has a 
julvinated frieze decorated 
vith bunches of grapes. The 
‘himney-piece (Fig. 5), which 
's of siena marble with white 
narble consoles and enriched 
|rieze, is of a more delicate 
lesign than most of Ripley’s 
>himney-piecesatWolterton. 
|Above it hangs a relief, prob- 
wbly Italian, of the Virgin 
jand Child, and there are also 
m the Venetian room a 
aumber of religious paint- 
ings, for it is occasionally 
used as a chapel. Two pic- 
tures are of special interest. 
The first is a portrait of the 
/Blessed Henry Walpole, the 
Jesuit priest who was mar- 
tyred in 1595; this painting 
is a 19th-century copy of 
fone, believed to be contem- 
‘porary, that was formerly in 
the English College at Rome. 
The second picture is a por- 
trait by Rigaud of Cardinal 
Fleury, Louis XV’s minister 
who, like Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, strove to keep his 
country at peace so as to 
allow it to recuperate from 
‘the results of Louis XIV’s 
wars; he was friendly with 
Horatio Walpole, who was Ambassador in 
Paris at the time of his rise to power, and gave 
him the splendid Gobelins tapestries now at 
Wolterton. 

Two of these tapestries, depicting inci- 
dents in the love of Venus and Adonis 
can be seen next door in the blue drawing- 
room. . The room takes its name from the 
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panels of blue cut velvet that hang against 
a background of blue fabric on its walls. It 
contains a large collection of portrait draw- 
ings and miniatures, many of which were 
formerly in the collection of Horace Walpole 
at Strawberry Hill. Above the chimney-piece; 
which is of crisply carved statuary marble, 
hangs a portrait by Jervas of Margaret 


RIES AND A PORTRAIT BY LAWRENCE 
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SHOWING THE PORTRAITS OF GEORGE I, GEORGE II AND 


CAROLINE 


Rolle (Fig. 7), subsequently Baroness 
Clinton in her own right, who married Sir 
Robert Walpole’s eldest son, the second Earl 
of Orford, but separated from him in 1734. 
Horace Walpole loathed her, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu writes of her “‘character 
being in universal horror.” 

From the blue drawing-room one enters 
the saloon (Fig. 2), the prin- 
cipal reception room in the 
centre of the south front. 
Like the marble hall, it is 
slightly higher than the 
other state rooms and its 
decoration is on a rather 
grander scale: the doors with 
over-doors resting on eagle- 
head consoles, the chim- 
ney-piece with a lion’s mask 
and heavy swags, the deep 
frieze with scrolls of acan- 
thus. The room is domina- 
ted by two of Cardinal 
Fleury’s large Gobelins tap- 
estries, which retain their 
vivid colouring to a remark- 
able degree; they are derived 
from Dutch paintings and 
depict a rustic scene and a 
fishing scene (Fig. 11). Above 
the doors hang landscapes 
by Zuccarelli, and on the 
window wall is _a striking 
portrait by Michael Dahl of 
General Charles Churchill— 
younger brother of the first 
Duke of Marlborough— 
whose natural son Charles 
married Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s daughter Mary. 

In the boudoir (Fig. 
4), which completes the 
range of state rooms in the 
south front overlooking Rep- 
ton’s arcaded terrace, are 
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5 and 6.—THE CHIMNEY-PIECE AND 


more of Cardinal Fleury’s Venus and Adonis 
series of Gobelins tapestries. They hang 
against a background of green fabric echoing 
the verde antico of the chimney-piece, which 
has white marble consoles with aswag of acorn 
leaves stretched, as it were, between them 
across the width of the frieze. Above the chim- 
ney-piece is a portrait of Mary Fawkener, wife 
of the third Earl of Orford of the second crea- 
tion, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence in a 
landscape evidently intended to represent the 
lake at Wolterton as seen from the terrace. 

The two remaining rooms on the piano 
nobile, the state bedroom and dressing-room, 
need not detain us long, except to draw 
attention to the carving in the 
over-doors (Fig. 8) and chimney- 
piece (Fig. 9) in the dressing-room, 
which are typical of the high 
standard of craftsmanship 
throughout the house. 

There is preserved at Wol- 
terton an “Account of Bills 
exhibited by Mr. Ripley and 
money paid by him and Mr. Bay- 
field (probably the clerk of the 
works) distinguishing which are 
abated and cleared and which are 
not,’ dated 1730, that reveals the 
names of the craftsmen employed. 
They include some of the foremost 
men of the period, notably Christo- 
pher Cass, “‘Stonecutter,’’ who did 
the mason’s work. The bricklaying 
was executed by Thomas Hipsley, 
who was paid £1,636 11s. 14d. for 
day work between 1726 and 1732, 
in which year he evidently died, 
for the final receipt is signed by 
his widow Elizabeth. Both Cass 
and Hipsley also carried out 
Ripley’s cesigns for alterations 
to Walpole’s house in the Cock- 
pit, Whitehall, which judging by 
accounts and letters at Wolter- 
ton were begun before 1730, 
but not finished until 1739; Wal- 
pole had taken the lease in 1727. 
Other craftsmen employed at 
Wolterton on the evidence of 
the 1730 account were: smiths, 
Joseph Pattison, Richard Fran- 
sum and William Nind; carpenter, 
John Neal; joiners, J. Marsden 
and John Carter; glaziers, Charles 
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1769) and Charles Wall. 


The chimney-pieces were, at leas! 
the work of Richard Fisher, a carver o 


who is presumably a relation of 
known sculptors of that name who \ 
York later in the 18th century. O 


1737, Fisher wrote to Walpole fron 


“Yours I received the 3 instant 


Inclosed Designs which in my opinic 


very good ones .. . Your Honour de 
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Corner (who was Master Glazier frorr 
1744) and Richard Mines; plasterer, |. | 
colour painter, John Jones; painter, C 
field; plumbers, G. Devoll (probably a 
of John Devall, Master Plumber from 
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when I have once begun yours I must finish 
with out Interruption which I Design to Do, | 
for I would not be gillty of such unmannerly 
action as to-begin a piece of work and lave it, 
before I finish.’* The following March, Fisher 
writes from Wolterton to Walpole at the 
Cockpit, asking permission to go to see his 
wife in Ripon because she “‘is with child and is 
Dangrosly Ill.” In his absence Walpole 
seems to have dismissed him, for on Septem- 
ber 19, 1738, Fisher wrote to ““The Honble 
Thos. Ripley Esq. in Scotland Yard London” 
in’ such indignation that his spelling, never 
very sound, went to pieces: “ After my humble 
Servis to you I make Bould to Acqaunt you 
with my Suden Departure from 
Wolln. Which was yndeed verey 
much unexpected and a great 
surprise to me; to be turned of in 
Such a dishonble mannor as I 
was. I have been at work for 
Sevrall verey Honble Gentlemen 
6 or 7 years together but Never 
met with Such ill useg before.’”’ A 
subsequent letter to Walpole, in 
rather’ more subservient tone, 
reveals the cause of the quarrel: 
Fisher had evidently done some 
wood-carving for one of Walpole’s 
neighbours when he ought to have 
been working at  Wolterton. 
Further letters show that Fisher’s 
unfinished work, which included 
the dining-room and saloon chim- 
ney-pieces, was completed by one 
Yeoman or Yeomans. Poor Fisher 
was still importuning Walpole for 
money in June, 1739. j 
Horatio Walpole, as we saw 
last week, crowned a long diplo- 
matic and political career by 
being created Lord Walpole of 
Wolterton in June, 1756, but 
died early the following year. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son 
Horatio, who on the death in 
1797 of his cousin, Horace Wal- 
pole, inherited also the barony 
of Walpole of Walpole; he was 
created first Earl of Orford of the 
second creation in 1806 and died 
three years later. It was the third 
Earl (succeeded 1822) who com- 
missioned Repton to add the 
arcade and also, on the evidence of 
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4 General History of the County of Norfolk 
1829), employed William Sawrey Gilpin to 
jay out part of the grounds at the same 
fame. The fourth Earl (succeeded 1850) 
eserted Wolterton in favour of his 15th- 
-;entury house at Mannington, and for most 
of the second half of the 19th century the 
jnouse was empty, but the fifth Earl, who 
succeeded his uncle in 1894, returned to 
the home of his forbears and restored it 
between 1902 and 1904. In 1928, however, 
he was advised to go to New Zealand for 
the sake of his health, and made over the 
Wolterton estates to his kinsman and heir 
presumptive, the present owner, who is 
descended from the first Lord Walpole of 
|Wolterton’s second son, Thomas. Lord Or- 
ford died in 1931, when the earldom became 
extinct and the two Walpole baronies de- 
volved on the present peer. 

Since the war Wolterton has twice been 
afflicted by calamity. In December, 1952, 


fire broke out in one of the bedrooms and 
before it could be got under control destroyed 
the roof and the attic storey, and badly 
‘damaged the bedroom floor and the ceilings 
of some of the state rooms, though fortunate- 
Jy their contents were rescued with hardly 
Lord and Lady Walpole began 


| any loss. 


CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE 
STATE DRESSING-ROOM. The portrait is of Sir Robert Walpole 
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immediately to restore 
the building to its 
pristine state. It has been 
so admirably done that it 
is virtually impossible to 
tell, for example, which of 
the state room ceilings are 
wholly original and which 
are not. At the same time 
the opportunity was taken 
to replan the upper storeys 
and to remove some 19th- 
century accretions. All 
this took nearly three 
years to complete. Soon 
afterwards, as if Wolter- 
ton and its owners had not suffered enough 
already, it was discovered that the fabric was 
riddled with dry rot, which had evidently 
lain dormant since the 19th century and been 
re-awakened as a result of the immense quan- 
tity of water pumped into the house at the 
time of the fire. The costly and laborious work 
of restoration had to be begun all over again, 
and has only recently been finished. With 
more faint-hearted owners Wolterton might 
easily have been left to its fate after either the 
fire or the attack of dry rot. One can have 
nothing but admiration for the courageous 
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11.—ONE OF A PAIR OF GOBELINS 
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way in which Lord and Lady Walpole have 
fought these twin adversaries, especially at a 
time when owners of large country houses 
have more than enough other difficulties with 
which to contend. I should like to express 
my thanks to them for help in the preparation 
of these articles, and also to Mr. R. W. Ketton- 
Cremer, who made several helpful suggestions, 
and to Mr. John Harris, of the R.I.B.A. 
Library. 

Wolterton Hall 1s open to the public on 
Thursdays, 2 p.m.-5 p.m., until the end of 
September. 


TO 


TAPESTRIES GIVEN 
In the saloon 
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POLO HOPES EXCEEDED = »soun soarp — 


T the beginning of this summer the pros- 
A pects for an exceptional polo season did 
not seem too bright. The wet summer of 
1956 had resulted in a considerable falling off in 
the gates taken at the various clubs and, as a 
result, there was some reluctance to embark on 
an ambitious programme which necessarily in- 
volved the invitation to one or more foreign 
teams to take part in the chief tournaments, an 
inevitably costly business usually involving 
an undertaking to buy the ponies they bring 
with them, to say nothing of providing their 
transport and maintenance when here. How- 
ever, two medium-handicap teams were coming 
in any case, the young Argentine outfit Media 
Luna, comprising two young Nelsons, a Reynal, 
son of José Reynal, one of the greatest of all 
Argentine players, and G. Goni, at Windsor, and 
the Jamaicans, a very sporting party led by our 
old friend the Hon. Willie de Lisser, based at 
Cowdray. 


POLO AT COWDRAY PARK, 


The chief event of the season, however, was 
to be the Cowdray Gold Cup, an open tourna- 
ment, except that the handicap limit was set at 
20 goals, as it is for the Cowpe d’Or at Deauville. 
For this we were promised, at least, an Indian 
team, led by Rao Raja Hanut Singh and in- 
cluding his son Kunwar Bijjai Singh, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur and Capt. Kishan Singh. 
These duly materialised, but one could see little 
prospect of more than four more or less parochial 
teams to compete. The interest was enormously 
increased when we heard that the de Rothschild 
cousins, Baron Elie and Evelyn, intended to 
bring teams. The former, ‘nown as Casarejo, 
included Julio Muller and Alexandro Gracida, of 
Mexico, and Pedro Domecq y de la Riva, of 
Spain. The latter, the Centaurs, had another of 
the Gracida brothers, Juan MRodriguez, an 
Argentine now living in America, and David 
Ellis, a promising young American. As guide, 
philosopher and friend the Centaurs had the ser- 
vices of Earl Hopping, son of a famous father. 
Both these teams showed us excellent polo 
and their presence made all the difference. Un- 
fortunately, however, they arrived late and so 
the tournament, arranged to last over three 
week-ends, thus allowing full time for rest and 
practice, had, perforce, to be curtailed to two, 
with the inevitable unfair advantage to the two 
lucky teams who drew byes into the semi-final 
round. One of these was Casarejo, who beat 
India 5-4 in one of the most interesting games 
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of really good polo that it has been my good 
fortune to see since the war. As Hanut zather 
wryly remarked afterwards: “We are 
longer playing garden-party polo.” ! 
the true word. Jaipur had dropped ou* 
to an injury and Col. Prem Singh was i 
as back, which if anything strength 
team, now consisting entirely of Jodhpu 
The Indians had played a first tie on 
vious day, so that, in a six chukka mat 
splendid ponies were at some. disa: 
though I do not think this accot 
their defeat. Casarejo won because t 
quicker on the ball and on the turn, ¢ 
their own for pace (they are a ma; 
mounted team) and above all playe 
other and marked their men unfailingly. 
a fairer reflection of this game would h 

I think, 8-4. In the other semi-final 
owed a great debt to the admirable 
Humphrey Guinness and the brillianc 


3) 


SUSSEX. The season in general h 


Lalor for their victory by 6-5, after an extra 
chukka had had to be started, over the valiant 
but venerable Cowdray team, who tota! between 
them more than 200 years of life. 

After weeks of halcyon weather, lowering 


clouds and a drenching downpour 1 ed the 


big occasion of the season, yet this match in 
which Windsor Park beat Casarejo by 5 goals 
to 3 will live in memory, where others fade, as 
a supreme performance by Humphrey Guinness. 
Considering the: conditions, slippery <oing and 
a badly cut-up ground, the pace and the hitting 
were remarkable, except in the third chukka, 


when the heavens opened until one could hardly 
see across the ground and as a result the game 
slowed up to produce an absurd number of fouls. 
However, the game recovered its tempo after 
the interval. During the worst of the weather 
Guinness and Gracida had collided, giving the 
former a nasty shake up against the boards, 
but so far from being deterred he went even 
harder and more successfully after the interval. 
It was chiefly owing to him that the formidable 
middle of Casarejo did not more often develop 
their devastating attacks. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, now firmly established as a back of great 
promise, has enormously improved his striking 
on both sides of his pony and is getting real 
length. Thanks to the activities of Guinness 
Lalor was able to remain often aloof from the 
hurly-burly of a hard-fought game and to seize 
his chances as few can do better. 


It is immensely encouraging to note th 
both for the Royal Windsor Cup and for t 
County Cup at Cirencester, both limited 
12-goal teams, there were no fewer than 
teams entered. Moreover, at last, some reall 
promising young players are beginning to 
emerge and, given opportunity, several could 
become really first class. “ Given opportunity” 
is the operative expression and personally 1) 
should like to see some of these young playe 
suitably mounted and included in high-handicaj 
teams. Until one has played out of one’s cla 
one cannot begin to improve and I am certain: 
that such an experiment, though it might pre- 
judice the chances of winning a pot, wou 
certainly help to provide the first-class players 
of to-morrow. But real skill can never be ob- 
tained without constant, planned practice, o 
which the most important is that carried out im 
the polo-pit. It is, however, encouraging to 
know that in the opinion of a notable America: 
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been more successful than was expected 


player our standard in low-handicap polo is 
considerably superior to that in the United 
States. : 

It would still be idle to suggest that English 
polo has reached the pre-war standard, which 
at least justified a challenge for the Westchester 
Cup. Indeed, I think it highly unlikely that it 
ever will do so, for obvious reasons, of which 
expense, the mechanisation and reduction of 
the Army, the loss of India as our greatest 
nursery and the need for us all, nowadays, to 
work for our livings all the time are the chief. 
Yet marvels have been achieved. To-day there 
is a large polo public whose chosen week-end 
recreation is to watch this glorious game at one 
or other of our beautiful grounds. Many of these 
are definitely not of the horsy fraternity, yet 
know quite a lot about the game and love it. 
This is definitely a post-war development, as the 
result of which a substantial contribution is 
obtained for the upkeep of grounds and general 
expenses of the various clubs, of which there are 
now 16 active. London polo is dead and if one 
may shed a sentimental tear for its passing one 
can hardly regret it. The last link was the 
Roehampton Tournament, which was a com- 
mendable, if perhaps misguided, attempt to 
keep up the connection, but there was little 
support from the public and it was an expensive 
and tiresome undertaking to assemble ponies 
and grooms from all over England and else- 
where for a mere eight days of polo. Anyway, 


has gone, on the whole unlamented. However, 
ere is still a strong link in the Ham Club, ever 
|| be honoured as the first English club to start 
jie game again after the war, who are now 
|imirably accommodated at their new ground 
_|; Ham House, one of our historic houses, in a 

ively setting with the wooded slopes of Rich- 
jiond Hill to the east, good shade from huge 
iestnuts for the ponies’ standing, and the 
acient house behind them. 
But, as I think I have remarked before, 
ae country is the right place for polo and what 
‘jrand surroundings there are! Cirencester, 
_|theré the County Cup has recently been decided, 
_|dmirably accessible from the north, east, west 
nd especially south; Cowdray, the admitted 
jeadquarters of the game to-day; Smith’s 
_jtawn in Windsor Park, where the Duke of 
jumberland exercised his string and where 
_|iclipse was foaled; the forest setting of Rhine- 
‘jeld, Orchard Portman, Tarporley, Toulston, 
‘jericho Priory, Woolmer’s Park, Kirtlington, 
'idworth, “almost singeing themselves they 
un,’ and everywhere there is enthusiasm 
-|nd, now, thank goodness, regular recruits to 
ie game. 

English polo, despite the enthusiasm and 


HE 20th Armoured Brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier Llewellen-Palmer, organised 
an ideally run horse show at Munster, in 
Germany, recently. Every kind of equestrian 
jtaste was catered for, from a polo tournament 
|to a fiercely contested bending race for ladies. 
|This show was akin to the ‘‘week”’ of India 
|before the war, and brought back memories to 
jmany of the older officers; the weather assisted 
/in this illusion—it was broiling. 
| The polo side of the show consisted of four 
teams: the Centurions (1, Major J. L. Jordan, 
|2, Lt.-Col. R. Coaker, 3, Brig. Llewellen-Palmer, 
|4, Lt.-Col. the Hon. C. Beckett); 6th Armoured 
Division Stragglers (1, Major A. Dacres-Dixon, 
|2, Major W. Nelson, 3, Lt.-Col. Sloan, 4, Major 
| J. Wormald); B.A.O.R. Colts (1, Capt. Baxter, 
/2, Capt. Douglas-Nugent, 3, Mr. S. Walford, 
4, Capt. Motion); Cardinals (1, Major Taylor, 
2, Capt. Deverill, 3, Lt.-Col. D. Wormald, 4, 
Major P. Lowe). 
| The Centurions beat the Stragglers (recd. 
(14) by 6 goals to 44. The Centurions had 
to ride hard in the first two chukkas, but 
asserted their superiority in the last two. The 
next match, between the Cardinals (recd. 14) 
‘and the Colts, was a trifle disappointing. 
The. Colts, a young team, gave a rather 
-unpolished display, and the Cardinals, a team 
of Horse Gunners with Lt.-Col. Wormald of the 
3rd Hussars at No. 3, stuck to their handicap 
grimly and won 44-4. On the Sunday the Cen- 
turions played the Cardinals and won fairly 
easily. For the winners Brig. Llewellen-Palmer 
on his young Irish ponies Coleen and Alice was 
playing well. Lowe at back for the Cardinals 
also did well, especially when mounted on a fast 
bay pony, Fortune. Wormald as usual was a 
source of great strength at No. 3. The other two 
played hard to the final bell-on rather indifferent 
ponies. 

The next match, Colts v. Stragglers, saw 
a very different Colts team. They had received 
a certain amount of “‘stick under the tail” from 
the Brigadier after their previous match and the 
effect was electrifying and gratifying. The 
Stragglers were heavily out-ponied, but Sloan 
at No. 3 was always hitting well. 

There were three classes for polo ponies: 
likely-to-make, light and heavy. There was a 
strong class in both numbers and quality for the 
likely-to-make, including some recent importa- 
tions from Ireland. The judges’ awards were: 
first, Major J. L. Jordan’s Anglo-Arab mare 
Cheeketa; second, Capt. A. D. Motion’s Irish 
mare Diana; third, Brig. Llewellen-Palmer’s 
Irish mare Some Doubt. 

The light-weight class was also well filled. 
‘Biddy, a purchase from Col. Mick Lindsay 
owned by Brig. Llewellen-Palmer, gave a good 
show in the hands of Miss Graham-Menzies, but 
did not go too well for either of the judges. 
Major Jordan’s Jean, a Brown Hanoverian mare, 
acquitted herself brilliantly. She is very quick, 


| 
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practical support provided by those few ob- 
stinate people who refused to acknowledge 
defeat, would have been in a bad way but for 
the practical playing example of foreign players, 
mostly from the Argentine and, for the first ten 
years, the Argentine ponies brought over from 
that wonderful breeding ground where the 
English thoroughbred, brought to the Criollo 
mare, has produced those legendary animals 
for which, in the high and far off days, kings’ 
ransoms were paid. They are still very good, 
especially when bred by Jack Nelson and the 
Santamarina brothers, but it is refreshing to 
notice more and more English thoroughbreds 
coming into the game. To be sure they take 
some finding and they require a delicate intro- 
duction to the game, but for spirit, gallantry, 
speed and soundness no horses can compare. 
Every year we see teams reinforced by foreign 
players sharpened up to a high degree by com- 
petitive polo in the Americas and, as a result, 
some of our many young players are given a 
glimpse of what fast polo means and some of 
our older ones are reminded. The truth is that 
we cannot do without them, as yet, and in fact 
we shall always be in need, as we always were, 
of foreign visitors to keep us on our toes. 


with a delightful low action, and, as was seen 
in the matches afterwards, is an outstandingly 
fast mare. This class was interesting and excit- 
ing as there were many new ponies and the 
standard was far higher than ever before. 
There were not many entries for the heavy- 
weight class. It was obvious at once that 
Brig. Llewellen-Palmer held the aces. The 
judges eventually put up Alice, a thoroughbred 
Irish mare who is up to any weight, with good 
balance and a mouth of silk. This is a pony of 
great performance and presence. The second 
was Colleen, a half-bred Irish mare who was 
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I doubt whether we take the fullest advan- 
tage of these welcome visitors, nearly all of 
whom are handsomely subsidised, in that we 
seem altogether too shy of putting our up-and- | 
coming youngsters into fast polo while the 
means of instructing them remain. In a quite 
different category is our valued friend Rao Raja 
Hanut Singh, who, by personal example on and 
off the field, by sage instruction and by proved 
tactics, has steadily improved English polo 
since the war. His honoured father was a great 
friend to the English: his son continues that 
work. Nearly all young players who have ad- 
vanced in the last ten years have, at one time 
or another, played with Hanut and heaven send ~ 
that he may continue to spread the light for 
many seasons to come. 

There is still plenty of good polo to come. 
First the Cowdray tournament, lasting through 
Goodwood Week and ending on August Bank 
Holiday, the Deauville tournaments throughout 
August, probably the best polo of the year on 
this side of the Atlantic, and finally, the Ciren- 
cester week from August 20 to 25. It is good to 
know that this, perhaps our greatest game, is 
so well established again and that the future 
steadily brightens. 


ARMY RIDERS IN GERMANY 


teams in the open team hunter trial; their A 
team was placed first and their B team second. 
The individual open event was won by Mr. 
Barrington (17th-21st Lancers) on his own 
horse Rio Grande. 

The one-day horse trials attracted a fair 
entry. The dressage showed an improvement 
on last year, and one or two horses should go 
further, notably Talrock, ridden by Capt. 
Wathen, and Owenbrooke, ridden by Lt.-Col. 
Sloan. The cross-country section was dis- 
appointing from the view of performance. Pos- 
sibly it was the hard ground. The course was 


MR. S. WALFORD, OF THE 17th-2lst LANCERS, TAKING A JUMP ON ABSALOM 
DURING THE 20th ARMOURED BRIGADE’S RECENT HORSE SHOW AND POLO 
TOURNAMENT HELD AT MUNSTER, IN GERMANY 


well shown by Major Nelson. During this event 
it was good to see several young officers showing 
their ponies really well. 

From polo we must now take a look at the 
show jumpers. The entries were numerous, and 
the competitions catered for all standards of 
horse and rider. With the exception of the top 
few riders the standard was moderate, but the 
will to get over, under, or through was generally 
there. 

The 4th Hussars beat the Sth Dragoon 
Guards in the team event, but the latter won 
most of the other main events through Col. 
Blacker on Bellman, Capt. Wathen on Strath- 
cona and Mrs. Wathen on Enniskillen. The 
hunter trials were a triumph for the 17th-21st 
Lancers. They entered no fewer than three 


not big, but possibly a little too tricky for the 
present state of training of the entrants. There 
were a lot of falls and refusals. It was won by 
The Boy, nicely ridden by Mrs. Wheeler, with 
Lt.-Col. Coaker’s Deception second. The 2nd 
Royal Tanks scored a resounding triumph in 
the 6th Armoured Division pentathlon riding 
section. Their two teams were placed first and 
second. 

Before luncheon on the last day a bending 
race was organised for the ladies. Polo ponies 
were lent by their owners, and the race was run 
in heats of four; each heat provided a spirited 
finish. The final was eventually won by Mr. S. 
Walford’s E.S.B., ridden by Miss Pilkington. 
The result highly delighted the sole bookmaker. 

[lb 
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STARTING A GARDEN 


HOUGH it is a revised edition 

of a book published more than 

twenty years ago, it is appro- 
priate to begin with Your New Garden, 
by A. G. L. Hellyer (Collingridge, 18s.), 
not only because it is an excellent 
book but because it sets the stage for 
the various specialised volumes to be 
dealt with later. It is a book on 
garden planning in four dimensions, 
as it were: not only does it suggest 
ways of designing a garden from a 
raw builder’s plot, but it gives a 
three-year schedule for transforming 
the desired plan step by step into a 
thriving garden. Simple and straight- 
forward, and freely illustrated in half- 
tone and line (most of the pictures are 


new), this is an admirable volume ?..r 


the prospective garden-maker who is 
not too sure how to set about things. 


range of plants, including a few green- 
house species. These are accompanied 
by short descriptions and by keys to 
families and genera. It should be 
emphasised that this is not a guide to 
all herbaceous plants, but a rather 
personal selection of drawings made 
as opportunity offered. Nevertheless, 
apart from its value for identification, 
it is a book which gardeners will enjoy 
browsing through, because many of the 
plants in it are distinctly uncommon. 


Propagation and Hybridising 

While still among general prin- 
ciples we can consider Plant Propa- 
gation, by John P. Mahlstede and 
Ernest S. Haber (John Wiley 
and Sons, distributed by Chapman 
and Hall, 60s.). This 400-page volume 
is of typical American thoroughness 


(Gifford, 


and four colour plates add to the 
interest of a book which, though 
primarily for the showman, is of value 
to all who grow more than a few 
dahlias. Mr. Roy Genders does the 
same for the sweet pea in Sweet Peas 
for Exhibitor and Market Grower 
16s.), except that, as the 
title states, the scope is larger. The in- 
formation given, however, is almost all 
applicable to ordinary garden culture. 

Auriculas are among the oldest 
of fancier’s flowers, and a few enthusi- 
asts still grow them to the old 
standards. Perhaps Florists’ Auriculas 
and Gold-laced Polyanthus, by C. G. 
Haysom (Collingridge, 30s.), will 
create a new wave of interest in 
these fascinating flowers with their 
green shades and other subtle 
colourings, and the curious white 


PAVING IN A WINDSWEPT SEASIDE GARDEN: AN ILLUSTRATION FROM YOUR NEW GARDEN, 
BY A. G. L. HELLYER, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


Those who have got a little 
further will appreciate In the Flower 
Garden with Percy Thrower (Colling- 
ridge, 7s. 6d.), a month-by-month 
guide to work in garden and green- 
house, similar to the advice which 
Mr. Thrower has given week by week 
on the B.B.C. sound programmes, and 
more recently on television. This 
calendar, essentially practical and 
down to earth, is well illustrated with 
working photographs. 

Those who want their garden to 
support them, not only with food but 
perhaps with cash returns, should 
read The Craft of the Cottage Garden, 
by T. A. Lowe (Pearson, 15s.). This 
is an amusingly written book based 
on the author’s own experience. 


Excellent advice is interspersed with . 


anecdotes and recipes for the con- 
sumption of the produce; there are 
details of growing various crops and 
fruit, using cloches, making wines and 
keeping bees. An admirable book for 
the energetic man prepared to put in 
some hard work. 


Uncommon Herbaceous Plants 


A unique book, and one of quite 
different character, is Herbaceous 
Garden Flora, by F. K. Makins (Dent, 
35s.). This is a botanist’s answer to 
constant requests for identification of 
exotic plant species grown in gardens. 
The main feature is a series of over a 
thousand line drawings of a diverse 


and covers every aspect of the subject, 
even including mushrooms. It is 
thoroughly up to date, including, for 
instance, the best ways of treating 
seeds and the new technique of mist 
propagation. It is clearly and help- 
fully illustrated in line and half-tone. 
While perhaps most valuable to the 
professional propagator and nursery- 
man, the technically-minded. amateur 
will find it invaluable, especially for the 
lists of treatment of individual plants. 

Entirely different in its approach 
is Simple, Practical Hybridising for 
Beginners, by D. Gourlay Thomas 
(Gifford, 15s.). Here the author 
largely eschews science; and perhaps 
he is right to think that the average 
gardener would be easily frightened 
off by too much scientific detail. After 
some general remarks, the book goes 
on to specific treatment of gladioli, 
sweet peas, daffodils, roses, chrysan- 
themums and carnations, some of the 
most popular show flowers to-day. 
Once one has become used to the 
author’s jocularity, there is plenty of 
good sense and practical information 
here for those who wish to try their 
hand at producing new plants. 

From this we lead on naturally to 
a whole series of books on individual 
flowers. Dahlias for Everyone, by 
T. R. H. Lebar (Blandford, 18s. 6d.), 
is a pleasantly written book by a 
successful dahlia exhibitor. Many 
photographs, some clear line drawings 


meal on the flowers, and it should 
certainly be invaluable to the “ fancy.” 
Cultivation and details of varieties 
are meticulously dealt with. 


A Rose Compendium 


Roses, by R. C. M. Wright and 
others (Ward, Lock, 15s.), is a remark- 
ably inexpensive compendium on our 
national flower, including ordinary 
cultivation, culture under glass, propa- 
gation, hybridising and exhibiting, 
with a chapter on pests and diseases 
and scme useful lists. It is freely 
illustrated, including three colour 
plates, and is an attractive addition 
to the extensive literature on the rose. 

Another specialist’s book is The 
Gladiolus Today, by H. G. Witham 
Fogg (Gifford, 16s.). It covers all 
aspects of gladiolus culture, exhibition 
and choice of varieties, as well as 
describing many of the species and 
suggesting breeding possibilities. The 
illustrations include three colour plates. 

Primarily for the commercial 
grower or market gardener is Freesias, 
by W. F. McKenzie (Benn, 8s. 6d.). 
These attractive flowers are relatively 
easy to grow and give a good return, 
as well as being popular in the markets, 
and this simple little book by a horti- 
cultural advisory officer in a big 
flower production area takes in all the 
pitfalls and adequately describes culti- 
vation, economics and marketing. 
There is a chapter for the amateur. 
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It is in many ways a pleasure « 
turn to the four new Amate 
Gardening Handbooks, published | 
Collingridge at 4s. each. Attractive 
bound and printed, well writte 
accurate, and illustrated with lit 
drawings, they are invaluable guid 
to their subjects and remarkably goc 
value. . Bulbs, by J. P. Wood, is vei 
much to the point and gives one tl 
feeling that the author knows mo 
of the plants from direct experienc 
Lilies, by J. G. Campbell, is full | 
good advice and takes pains to disp 
misconceptions due to “the mi 
guided enthusiasm of . . . devotees 
It describes a wide range of speci 
and varieties, some of which will gro 
in any garden. Border Carnation 
Picotees and Pinks, by J. H. V 
Galbally, is another specialised boc 
on a popular show and garden flowe 
and one could hardly imagine mo 
detail on the subject than that er 
bodied by Hilary M. Hughes, we! 
known writer and adviser on fruit, | 
Raspberries and Loganberries. 


Growing Plants Indoors 


Finally, another Amateur Garde: 
ing production, one of their range | 
Picture Books—Indoor Plants, t 
A. J. Huxley (Collingridge, 7s. 6d 
Though there are now several goc 
books on indoor plants, this is tl 
first to illustrate the wide range > 
subjects now available. There a 
more than 120 pictures of differe: 
plants, including the relatively fe 


_ flowering ones that can successful 


be. grown; further pictures, bot 
photographic and line, explain cultu 
and propagation, depict containe 
and give some suggestions on placir 
the plants to look their best. A co: 
cise text accompanies the wel 
reproduced illustrations, which w 
be invaluable for identification apa 
from anything else. Seek 


PRIMER FOR THE ANGLER 


HE fisherman will find in Dy 
Fly Beginnings, by Derm 
Wilson (MacGibbon and Kee, wi 
Douglas Saunders, 13s. 6d.), 
excellent ‘‘grammar’’ if he desires - 
catch a trout with a nymph or floati1 
fly, because its author, although n 
advanced in years, understands tl 
chalk streams and realises that chal 
stream fishing is not so difficult as tl 
purists would have us believe. H 
book is to be recommended to tl 
novice because in it there is sufficie: 
about casting, natural history and tl 
theory of dry-fly fishing to enab 
anyone who has never even held 
rod to approach the river with son 
measure of confidence. It is sad, hoy 
ever, that Mr. Wilson is so much mo 
proficient with the rod and all th 
concerns-it than with the pen; for 
the writing had been more careful a1 
had contained fewer clichés, I shou 
rank Dry-Fly Beginnings high amo 
books on this subject. 


A Book for Relaxation 


In contrast, Sir Robert Bru 
Lockhart’s My Rod My Comfort (Pu 
nam, 10s. 6d.), which originally a 
peared in a very limited editio 
although not instructive and only t 
story of Sir Robert’s own experience 
describes in delightful prose the phil 
sophy of a contented angler, and bei 
a book for relaxation it is ve 
different from the serious Guide 
Freshwater Fishes, translated from t 
German of Otto Schindler (Tham 
and Hudson, 21s.), which supplies t 
knowledge that helps a fisherman 
understand the make-up of the fish | 
seeks to catch, explaining its physic 
structure, its functional organs a1 
senses, its diseases and living conc 
tions, and by word and illustrati 
(often in colour) assisting him in t 
recognition of the different species th 
dwell beneath the surface, But one 
these drawings—that of the salmon 
is inaccurate because there are spc 
shown beneath the lateral line, wh 
the original from which the pictu 
was copied must have resembled mc 
a sea-trout kelt than a salmon in ; 
its glory. R. B. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


O many countrywomen July is synony- 

mous with fruit-picking, for there is 

something obstinately feminine about 
soft fruit. When it comes to the apple crop, 
or lack of it, our menfolk are deeply involved, 
but I have never met a male, apart from the 
professional gardener and presumably profes- 
sional grower, who showed much interest in 
gooseberries, raspberries, loganberries and cur- 
rants before these commodities appeared on his 
table. But how they colour our days at this 
season. What a loss to our economy if the crop 
fails; what a tyranny and bore when it proves 
unusually heavy! The drought and thirsty 
birds between them have prevented too much 
plenty this year, and we shall be lucky if our 
store cupboards carry a respectable number of 
bottles and jars by the end of the summer. 

* Oe 

EGARDING the whole business dispassion- 

ately, [knowthatif througha new electronic 
device all the tasks related to fruit-picking became 
unnecessary I should be sorry. True that the 
thorns on gooseberry bushes are long, sharp and 
painful, and the crouching attitude best con- 
fined to skeletons in neolithic tombs. Yet I 
would not readily forgo the picking of rasp- 
berries in the sunshine after a shower of rain, 
the aromatic scent of currant leaves, and even 
the time spent in topping and tailing, which 
should always be done out of doors, for choice, 
with a pleasant companion whose fingers should 
be even more rapid than the flight of her 
conversation. 

Now all this sounds cosily traditional and 
unchanged, but I am compelled to own 
that things are not what they were. The truth 
is that nowadays hardly anyone eats jam. There 
could be presumably that dreary thing called 
household jam, which used to mean rhubarb, 
red plum and strawberry and gooseberry (with 
the accent on gooseberry). Does anyone still 
make it? My own family retains a small, steady 
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demand for jellies, notably blackberry, crab- 
apple and quince, but these belong to autumn. 
It is in July that the extraordinary change has 
taken place, for now the great brass preserving- 
pans simmering on the stove, the mountains of 
sugar and countless jars are extinct. 
* * * 
INUTELY I remember the walled, sun- 
warmed kitchen garden of my childhood, 

and the ample wire cage where thrushes, who 
found the way in so much easier than the way 
out, flapped distractedly. Thatwasthefirstscene 
in the drama of jam-making. The last but one 
was enacted in a cool, stone-flagged room where 
the jam was “covered.” In these reach-me-down 
days we buy garish packets from the grocer, 
complete with waxed circles, hints on jam- 
making, and little rubber rings. Not so in 
the past. We spread out sheets of fair white 
paper, made our own starch, cut out circles 
with scissors, and dipped them into good 
brandy. Next day we took pen and paper (I 
should like to think it was a quill pen) and 
wrote in a careful hand on the drum-tight sur- 
face of each jar, “ Raspberry 19--,’” or “Swiss 
Red Currant Jelly,’ made with a treasured 
recipe from Lausanne. 

Only when this rite was performed were 
the preserves carried upstairs and stored in a 
curious old room which we were fond of com- 
paring with Cardinal Balue’s cage, as mentioned 
in Quentin Durward. Therein, you may remem- 
ber, victims could neither le down nor stand 
upright, and so it was in our store-room. 
Grown-up backs must have suffered, but for a 
child it was the right height and the window 
was in the right place for spying out through 
leafy branches and listening to the lazy summer 
sounds. The shelves of this room were entirely 
covered with big jars and little jars, all of them 
necessary, because every day everyone sat 
down to a tea-table spread with home-made 
bread and butter, scones and jam. 


When, not infrequently, we were invited 
to a neighbouring house, we would drive, 
gloved and hatted, considerable distances to 
partake of still more glorious teas. I do not 
think we were particularly greedy, but nothing 
can sharpen a young appetite so much as the 
slow perambulation of a garden. I am sorry to 
think that as we climbed the shrubberies and 
toured the herbaceous borders our minds were 
often fixed on the approaching feast—the 
butter-dripping Welsh cakes, the strawberry 
jam in which the fruit swam whole and firm in 
“lucent syrops,”’ and “jellies soother than the 
creamy curd.” 

Nor was this all. There followed ripe 
peaches from a south wall and hot-house grapes. 
I preferred the peaches, for grapes were more 
difficult to combine with polite talk. Even now 
I recall my envy of a certain vicar sitting 
opposite on one such occasion. With slowly 
revolving jaws, he crushed and swallowed each 
grape, whole—skin, pips and all; an unfair 
manoeuvre because he made so few conver- 
sational efforts. I envied him his accomplish- 
ment, but thought he turned it to slight 
advantage, 


* K OX 


a UT how could all the grown-ups eat so 

much in the afternoon and then go home to 
a long dinner?”’ asks irreverent youth to-day. I 
can only reply that to drive back five or ten 
miles in an open carriage prepared one for any 
meal, and that none of our party was at all fat. 
Nowadays we all work harder and travel further 
and faster, and are far more afraid of losing our 
figures. “I never eat anything at tea-time”’ is 
a remark frequently heard to-day, while even 
breakfasts are threatened with black coffee, 
grapefruit and a little dry toast. Porridge and 
cream, eggs and bacon, honey and home-made 
jam will soon be “far-off things,” or else a 
quaint survival. 


THE CROQUET PUTTERS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


SOMETIMES wish I could have a little 
i{ putting practice, but to-day even this 
amount of golf is denied me, for if I ever got 
the ball into the hole, as must inevitably happen 
now and then, I could never stoop far enough 
to pick it out again. If, however, I ever could 
putt, then I should certainly try to learn what 
I may term the croquet method. In doing so I 
should number myself presumptuously in an 
extremely select company. At present it seems, 
as far as my experience goes, to consist largely 
of retired Walker Cup players. At the time of 
the Halford Hewitt Cup I remember writing 
that the most eminent of Harrovians, L. G. 
Crawley, had taken to the croquet stroke. 
Another, the Captain Elect of the Royal and 
Ancient, John Beck, has been dabbling in the 
black art for two years or so now. A third is 
G. A. Hill, late Captain of the Walker Cup side. 
To these must be added—my pen falters with 
reverent emotion—the Chairman of the Cham- 
pionship Committee, and finally I take leave to 
say that the best putter of them all is Hugh 
Neilson, some time Captain of a Cambridge side 
that gained a great victory over Oxford at 
Burnham. 
* * * 

These illustrious iconoclasts vary to some 
extent in their methods. The grip is more or 
less the. same with the back of the top hand, 
which is the left, facing the hole. John Beck has, 
I think, the right hand at the top, but that is 
because he is left-handed, and so it is his left 
hand which does the hitting. There are minor 
differences such as the straight unbent right 
arm of Crawley, or so it was when I last watched 
him; but the main difference is in stance. Most 
of the players I have named stand squarely 
facing the hole and swing the club head between 
their legs, but the Crawleyan method is different: 

he swings the club beside himself, if I may so 


describe it without offence, in what I take to be 
the true croquet attitude. 

My feelings as a spectator are divided. In 
my most severely traditionalist mood I say to 
myself that this method is something of a 
modern outrage and has an un-golfing appear- 
ance, but to my analytical mind, in so far as I 
possess one, it seems to me an extremely sound 
method, which would improve the putting of a 
good many people. It looks so easy to see the 
line and so difficult to take the club back other- 
wise than on that line. In normal putting we 
incline on our bad days either to take the club 
out to the right or conversely to take it inwards 
with a curl as of a pig’s tail. The croquet putter 
is much less likely, I venture to think, to fall 
into either of these errors. 

Likewise he appears to me to get a fine, 
firm push through of the club head with the 
right hand. At any rate on his good days his 
long putts look hideously straight, but I fancy 
that the exact strength is hard to master. No 
doubt there are many subtle variations that I do 
not understand, for indeed it is hardly possible 
for a mere onlooker to do so, but nothing can 
shake my belief that this is a good way to putt. 
Nothing, at least, except the fact that I have 
never heard of any famous American profes- 
sional employing it and they, unless I mistake 
them, incline to try everything once. 

* Ke 


When I named these various converts I 
ought to have mentioned a much earlier one, the 
late Mr. Gilbert Elliot. He had a cleek made 
with a head at right-angles to the shaft, since 
the centre-shafted club was not then permis- 
sible, and well I recall his deadly putting at his 
pleasant house near Deal. He was not always 
good, but on that lawn he could be crushingly 
good. My recollection is that when he appeared 
at St. Andrews, putting in what was deemed 


this barbarous method, the authorities there 
begged him not to do it, although it was certain- 
ly not illegal, and he, like a loyal subject, de- 
sisted accordingly. If the world in general ever 
takes to croquet putting, and I don’t suppose it 
will, then Mr. Elliot ought to be canonised as its 
founder. 
* OK OK 

There is one merit or alleged merit of the 
method which I mention with some delicacy. It 
is said to be an admirable cure for putting 
“jitters.’’ One distinguished person has told me 
that he had that dreadful disease so acutely that 
he practically gave up the game and that the 
croquet stroke has restored his joy in golf and 
almost in life itself. I am anxious that no one 
should have the law on me and am very far from 
saying that all these temporarily or permanently 
converted ones have ever had the jitters on the 
green, Yet, just as when we meet someone 
who sturdily and almost offensively refuses all 
fermented liquor, we have a suspicion that he 
used to take rather too much of it, so when I 
see someone putting between his legs, it occurs 
to me to wonder whether he had perhaps a 
touch of putting paralysis. And if I find he had, 
my heart warms towards him as a fellow sufferer 
and I take a deeper interest in his case than ever. 

It is almost unfair to write about putting 
jitters, just as it is about the other dread disease 
of socketing, for the mere mention of either may 
be enough to “put it into the child’s head.” 
Everybody has putted badly, even vilely at 
times, but merely to miss putts is not the same 
thing as an attack of the jitters. Those who have 
not suffered do not understand that state of 
mind in which the mere thought of a putt can 
bring the perspiration out on the brow. It is 
more difficult to understand because as long as 
he is practising by himself—in the garden 
perhaps or on the drawing-room carpet—the 


174 


victim can putt well enough, and it is only when 
confronted witha real putt on a real green that 
he feels himself “all of a tremble.” 

The exact form that the disease takes varies 
with the patient. Asa rule he finds it impossible 
to take the club back more than the tiniest 
distance. Sometimes, and this used to be my case, 
the club insists on going back and back, and 
its wretched wielder cannot stop it. The result 
is much the same, namely a sharp jab or prod 
which may either send the ball a few inches or 
bang it far out of holing. According as he 
stands more or less still or gives a terrible lunge 
with his body he is very short or much too far, 
but the unchanging feature of the stroke is what 
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hasten to add that the name does not neces- 
sarily indicate the cause: far from it. 

The most painful case of the disease I ever 
saw was that of a friend, never a great golfer 
and now long dead. I have seen his club pass 
clean over the ball with a shortish pi He 
could never bear to play a game, so g 
the agony, but he would occasionally : 
partner and indulge in a best ball match against 
bogey or par. He would give himself a!! putts 
up to five or six feet and so felt bound tc 


give 
them to his partner likewise, so that poor bogey 
had rather a bad time of it. 

I can think of many others, and very good 
players too, who have suffered or still <0 suffer, 


i t 
! 
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them. Of those no longer with us Harry Vard 
after his illness was the most famous examp 
He used to say that he felt something jump 
his right hand and tried to get the shot ma 
before the jump came. Sometimes he succeed 
and sometimes he did not. His long putt 
remained admirable; and indeed the jitters 


’ staggers only come upon one seriously as t 


hole gets reasonably near. It is one of the mc 
maddening features of the complaint that ever 
body thinks he can cure one. “‘Have you ev 
thought,’ they say, “of trying a change 
putter?’ That is the kind of remark to justi 
homicide. And now here am I saying to sor 
poor nameless sufferer: ‘“Have you ever tri 


Walter Hagen called the 


CORRESPON | 


BUZZARDS WITH 
UNUSUAL PREY 


IR,—While driving a car through our 
woods the other day Isawa buzzard 
flying low down a ride carrying some- 
thing in its claws, and seeming to be in 
some difficulty. Ignoring the car, it 
flew just over the bonnet, and I was 
able to identify its prey as a snake 
about 18 ins. long, colour undefinable. 
The bird had gripped it half-way down 
the body, and it was coiling and 
uncoiling itself round the bird’s legs. 
As I could not follow to the end of the 
flight, I hoped it was not an adder. 
This is the second time I have seen 
the buzzards, of which we have quite 
a few, with unusual prey. Two or 
three years ago I saw a family of four 
each carrying a small animal; one of 
the young birds dropped its prey and 


“whisky jerk.” I 


_ cottage. 


Both are decorated with 
carved snakes, and one has an oak 
leaf and acorn carved on the head.— 
B. LEE Booker (Mrs.), Stocking Green 
Cottage, Radwinter, Essex. 

[An authority on this subject 
whom we consulted writes: Carved 
sticks or posts, built into some 
part of the house or fixed over the 
chimney-piece or to a part of the 
furniture, seem to have been used as a 
kind of permanent witch-charm, 
especially in the northern counties. 
They were not, as far as I can gather, 
very common, perhaps because of the 
trouble involved in making and fixing 
them, but they were well known. 
There is one in the _ Pitt-Rivers 
Museum which came from an old 
house in Scarborough. It has hearts, 
crescent, triangles and other marks 
carved upon it, and when found was 


but it would be defamatory and unkinc 


to name 


yaypole” was a kind 
nt witch-post, inas- 
set against the house 
there as a protection 
for the whole year. It was usually a 
young birch sapling, brought in on 
May morning and decorated with red 


Herefordshire ‘ 
of less perman 
much as it was 
or byre and lef 


and white streamers as additional 
charms. It was an anti-witch and 
anti-fairy ch only, and had 


th ordinary maypole 
dances or festivitics, except that it was 
brought in on y day. The true 
witch-post was much heavier and 
more elaborate vir, and was intended 
to be permane -ED.] 


COWE.LLS ON AN 
ENG!.'SH HERD 
S1R,—Some iths ago a corre- 
spondent sent you a photograph of a 
cow in the New Morest with a cowbell. 


nothing to do 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN 


I was able to find it. 
grown weasel, quite dead. 

Although I had strong suspicions 
of the buzzards’ intentions at lambing 
time, I only once found them eating a 
dead lamb and could not prove that 
they had killed it. They seem to be 
feeding industriously on moles, which 
they extract very cleverly when the 
mole is casting up.—P. Gavin RoBIn- 
son (Miss), Vowchurch, Herefordshire. 


ANTI-WITCH CHARMS 
Sir,—Can you tell me anything about 
witch sticks? I have recently seen 
two in Essex; one was built into the 
chimney of a recently demolished old 


It was a full- © 


PARIS, PAINTED BY FREDERICK MACKENZIE ABOUT 1840 
See letter: An Embassy a Century Ago 


forming part of a heavy wooden seat. 
Such posts were said to keep the witch- 
influence from the house; their virtue, 
presumably, lay in the charms carved 
upon them and, perhaps, in the wood 
of which they were made. A rowan- 
wood post carved with magical 
emblems would be specially powerful. 
Snakes and oaks both have magical 
powers, and hence the carvings on 
the sticks would be appropriate. 
Sticks of rowan-wood, either in 
natural form or twisted into crosses, 
are, of course, well-known antidotes, if 
carried about the person, fixed over a 
door, or attached to cattle or other 
creatures in need of protection. The 


Twelve of my herd of Guernseys have 
been fitted with genuine Swiss cow- 
bells ranging from a medium-sized 
steel one, of similar shape to a lady’s 
handbag, up to a 12-inch diameter 
bronze bell, the whole producing a 
very musical carillon. 

Although in Switzerland cow- 
bells are used mainly for keeping 
track of the animals in mountainous 
terrain, my primary object in fitting 
them was to see if the milk yield could 
be improved. While the yield did not 
go down, as was a possibility, during 
the first few days, no definite con- 
clusions have been reached, as the 
noise was so loud during milking in 


croquet putting ?”’ 


Well, it may do him good 


IENCE 


the parlour that the bells have be 
takem off temporarily for the purpc 
of trying to reduce the intensit 
possibly by fitting rubber over t 
strikers. 

The cows seemed very contente 
with the exception of one who stea 
fastly refused to have anything to | 
with a bell, standing absolutely rig 
in the milking parlour and refust 
to give milk or eat anything.—CyrR 
Mann, Kiln Farm, Bragenham, Bucl 


PUZZLING INN SIGNS 


S1r,—The attractive new inns whi 
the brewers seem to be _ buildii 
in so many places will produce a cr 
of puzzling signs for future custome: 
I have recently come across sor 
amusing examples. A Golden Far 
at Cirencester, recalls the story of 
farmer whose great prosperity was 
source of constant surprise to | 
neighbours—until he was caught ro 
bing a mail coach. The Moot Me 
Inn, Netherton, is said to have be 
the name from which the local plac 
name of Mousesweet was derive 
Most curious of all, however, is tl 
Stork at Rest, Gravesend. The ir 
replaces a maternity home.—B. I 
Wuitty, 66, Princes-square, Londo 
W.2. 


AN EMBASSY A CENTUR 
AGO 


S1r,—With reference to your inte 
esting article on the British Embas: 
in. Paris (July 4), your reade 
may like to see a photograph | 
an attractive water-colour drawit 
(62 by 8} ins.) of the building t 
Frederick Mackenzie (1787-1854). Th 
was exhibited at the La Vie Brita 
nique a Paris exhibition at Paris | 
1948.—V. Puitip Sapin, Park Hous 
24, Rutland-gate, London, S.W.7. 


TOKENS FOR TRADESME! 
Sir,—I was much interested in tt 
letter on Middlesex tokens (July 11 
Tokens were merely money by prox 
and in England were issued at thre 
periods — 1601-72, 1787-1802 an 
1811-17. They proved extremely us: 
ful at times when the coinage of tt 
realm did not provide adequate suj 
plies of small coins for change. Priva’ 
enterprise issued tokens to make goc 
the deficiency, which were redeemab 
at face value by the issuing person 
These might be merchants and sho] 
keepers, mines and factories, in a fe 
cases public officers such as por 
reeves, and inns. Collecting suc 
tokens is a fascinating hobby an 
throws much light on social histor 
commerce, legends, guilds, domest: 
occupations, place-names and man 
other interesting subjects. In 1817 a 
Act was passed that finally put an en 
to the issue of token coinage i 
England. 

Tokens were issued in man 
other counties; although copper wa 
mainly used, there was a silver issu 
also. They are becoming more scarce 
but can be found in a variety « 
places. Those before me as I writ 
were sorted out from a mass of ol 
coins collected for salvage by a jun 
shop during the war, They are i 
great variety. There is one with th 
engine house associated with tin an 
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copper mining in Cornwall, one with a 
crown issued by the Crown Copper 
Company of Birmingham and Neath, 
one with the Royal Exchange issued 
by the public authority at Bilston, a 
particularly interesting one with the 
arms of Glasgow and the words “Let 
Glasgow Flourish,’”’ one of the Rolling 
Mills at Walthamstow, one to the suc- 
cess of navigation and trade with a 
full-masted sailing ship, a Brighton 
one with the old name Brighthelm- 
stone, one in commemoration of 
Isaac Newton, and one among many 
others commemorating the opening of 
the Thames tunnel. All those men- 
tioned are of penny value. But among 
the silver tokens there is a thirty- 
pence Bank token with the figure of 
George III, a five-shilling one of 
the same reign with the figure of 
Britannia, and a number of others 
of equal attraction. 


AVENUE OF TREES IN GLENCOE WHICH 
MAY HAVE BEEN PLANTED BY MEN 
RETURNED FROM QUEBEC 

See letter: Planted by Wolfe's Men ? 


Perhaps the most interesting 
tokens in the collection before me are 
those from overseas, which are rare. 
One was issued by Perkins, a draper 
of Dunedin, New Zealand, and por- 
trays Britannia rising from the sea 
and holding the scales of justice with 
a cornucopia of produce; another has 
the wording “‘Pyovince du Bas Canada” 
on one side and St. Andrew's Cross 
much embellished on the other; an 
Australian one has “‘Iredale of Sidney, 
1820,”’ again with Britan- 
nia; and a tiny one is of 
the East India Company. 

Finally a small one 
the size of a farthing is in 
metal, a fair imitation of 
gold; it has a cock in 
fighting attitude attack- 
ing a jackboot in which 
there is evidently a reflec- 
tion. It is surrounded by 
the words “Effects of 
Warren's blacking.’’ It is 
one of the many serving 
the dual purpose of a 
token coin and an adver- 
tisement for a product.— 
M. E. P. JuLtyan (Mrs.), 
Cotehele House, St. 
Dominic, Cornwall. 


FOR BAKER AND BANK 


Sir,—A trade token 
found at Hampton Gay, 
Oxfordshire, in 1952, 
bears the date 1795 un- 
der a wheatsheaf closely 
resembling that on Com- 
mander Banks’s Peace 
and Plenty counter 
(July 4). It bears the 
words “Baker's Half- 
penny,” and on its edge 
is inscribed: “‘Payable at 
Dennis’, London.” The 
reverse reads ‘‘To lessen 
the slavery of Sunday 


, 


IS BEING REBUILT. 
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baking and to provide for public 
wants an Act was passed A.D. 1794.’’ 

Another coin, dug up in the 
same garden in 1953, was identified at 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, as 
“a copper imitation of a silver piece 
issued by the Bank of England with 
the consent of the Government.”’ The 
obverse bears the date 1814 which, 
with an inscription “Bank Token 
ls. 6d.,”’ is surrounded by an oak-leaf 
garland or wreath. 

On the reverse is a head of George 
III which closely resembles that on 
the metal counter of Commander 
Banks. Its inscription is identical.— 
Mary Parkes, The Old Rectory, 
Hampton Poyle, Oxfordshire. 


PLANTED BY WOLFE’S 
MEN ? 

S1r,—Since my first journey through 
Glencoe by way of the old drove road 
in the early ’20s I have 
revisited the glen on 
many occasions. A few 
weeks ago I was again 
there and was told by a 
farmer, who is a native of 
Glencoe, that the avenue 
of trees on the old road, 
roughly mid-way be- 
tween Carnach village 
and the Clachaig Hotel, 
was actually planted in 
the middle of the 18th 
century by returned Mac- 
Donald clansmen, who 
had. been. in General 
Wolfe’s army at the cap- 
ture of Quebec in 1759. 
When the men _ were 
demobilised, the chief 
of the MacDonalds set 
them to work afforest- 
ing the glen while waiting 
for the harvest. The en- 
closed photograph shows 
part of the avenue of 
these historic trees, many 
of which are beech. In 
the background is Bidean 
nam Beann, the highest 
mountain in Argyllshire. 
—Cyrit R. Rowson, 
Liverpool, 12. 


GIANT AUSTRALIAN 
LIZARD 


Sir,—Giant lizards have almost van- 
ished from the more closely settled 
areas of Australia, and I was lucky 
to come across the one illustrated 
when motoring over one of our outback 
roads. 

Although they are normally tree- 
dwellers, living on nestlings and birds’ 
eggs, this specimen must have been 


out on a ground foraging 
expedition in search of 
young rabbits. When dis- 
turbed, he made a bee- 
line for the nearest tree, 
a large dead eucalyptus. 
As he nimbly scaled up 
the bare trunk his power- 
ful claws could be heard 
rattling on the hard, 
dead wood. 

Although not norm- 

ally aggressive, these 
lizards can cause a nasty 
wound with teeth and 
claws’ when cornered, 
which tends to fester and 
often takes a long time to 
heal. In addition to teeth 
and claws, these tree- 
climbing goannas have a 
powerful and often un- 
suspected weapon in 
their tail, with which 
they can deliver telling, 
whip-like blows when on 
the offensive. 
At a quick guess, 
the overall length of this 
specimen from tip to tip 
would have been about 6 ft.—an aver- 
age length. I was particularly struck 
with the rich colouring of his alternat- 
ing orange and black markings.— 
Monica Brake (Miss), Belatr-road, 
Belaiy, South Australia. 


DICKENS SCENE IN 
PORCELAIN 


S1r,—In Collector's Questions (May 16) 
I enquired about a porcelain group 
called Joe’s Farewell, by D. C. French. 
My query has brought forth some 
interesting information. The assistant 
Curator of Ceramics at the ‘Art 
Institute of Chicago writes: “I was 
curious whether D. C. French might 
be the well-known American sculptor, 
Daniel Chester French (1850-1931). 
Our library supplied me with Journey 
Into Fame, the Life of Daniel Chester 
French, by his daughter, Margaret 
French Cresson (1947), and your group 
was listed among his works as pro- 
duced in 1872 in Parian porcelain. 
On p. 59 it is stated that a number of 
French’s models were ‘put into 
Parian’ by a Boston firm. ‘But the 
most charming was a little group of 
Dolly Varden and Joe Wihillet, also 
taken from . Dickens.’’”’—Attice T. 
CHRISTIANSON (Mrs.), 25, Court-street, 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


A LANDMARK REPLACED 


Sir,—At the time when so many of 
the great houses had their long 


avenues directed to some distant land- 
mark, the spire and belfry stage of 


THE TOWER OF GREENS NORTON CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, THE 18th-CENTURY SPIRE OF WHICH 
(Right) THE NUMBERED STONES OF THE SPIRE ON THE GROUND 


See letier: A Landmark Replaced 


6-FOOT AUSTRALIAN LIZARD CLIMBING 
A DEAD EUCALYPTUS TREE 


See letter: Giant Australian Lizard 


Greens Norton Church, near Tow- 
cester, Northamptonshire, were built, 
or rebuilt, to form the terminal fea- 
ture of the vista stretching westwards 
from Easton Neston. After being 
removed in 1949, the spire is now 
being replaced, and the accompanying 
photographs show the building opera- 
tion in progress with a block of new 
Hornton stone being raised by an 
electric winch, and the numbered 
stones on the ground together with 
the tip of the old spire. 

It is to be hoped that the urns 
that formerly stood at the corners of 
the tower will also be replaced in order 
to preserve the true Classical character 
of this eye-catcher, which, to the 
traveller on Watling Street, will once 
again have the appearance of a normal 
Gothic spire—HucGu CoL.inson, Col- 
lege of Art, Leicester. 


NESTS IN GOODS YARD 


S1r,—The letter and photograph of 
a blackbird’s nest on a railway wagon 
(May 30) reminded me of a similar nest 
built in the same position on a steel 
railway wagon loaded with coal in 
Oundle goods yard in 1955. The nest 
was built on the outside girder of the 
wagon, which meant that when the 
wagon door was let down with much 
noise and dust for unloading, the lorry 
doing the unloading was within a few 
inches of the nest; but this appeared 
to have no effect on the bird. 

When this wagon was emptied 
the nest was transferred to another 
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coal wagon of similar type, and the 
bird quickly settled down in her new 
surroundings. This action was re- 
peated seven times as each wagon was 
emptied. Each day during the shunt- 
ing of the wagons the bird was dis- 
patched from the nest, which was then 
removed temporarily from the wagon 
and held in a bird-lover’s hands. One 
day, however, the nest was forgotten, 
with the result that, when the trucks 
were shunted, the nest, one egg and 
three young were unceremoniously 
dislodged. Consternation reigned until 
the nest and the young were replaced 
on the wagon. When the three young 
birds were approaching the flying 
stage we anticipated difficulty in 
moving the nest without their leaving 
it too early. 

Fortunately for the birds a rail- 
way strike began at the appropriate 
time, thus ensuring a stationary wagon 
for the remainder of their stay, and 
peace was restored for parents and 
young.—R. K. McMicuarEr, Nene 
Cottage, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 


BEACHCOMBING HENS 
StrR,—We were much intrigued on 
a recent seaside holiday near 
Caernarvon by the supper habits of 
our host’s hens, which each evening 
made their way down to the sea. They 
were much interested in seaweed, 
which evidently harboured an insect 
very agreeable to their palate. But, if 
no seaweed was washed ashore, there 
was an abundance of other food to be 
scratched for in the sand, satisfying to 
the hens and producing an egg with a 
deep coloured, rich yolk satisfying to 
the visitors.—CoLIN Betts, 80, Grove- 
voad, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex. 


LAMPREYS IN STREAMS 
AND RIVERS 

S1r,—I was very much interested to 
read in Country Lire (July 4) the 
notes on lampreys by Mr. Ian Niall. 
These creatures have been my main 
object of research for some years, and 
I have collected records of their occur- 
rence and distribution from places as 
far apart as Alaska and Australia. 

It occurred to me that some of 
your readers, perhaps, do not see the 
scientific journals in which research 
work on lampreys is reported. Equally, 


I do not see many of the more popular 


articles that appear in the daily Press, 
weekly county papers, local naturalist 
society bulletins and so on, in which 


CHILD’S 

DESIGN ADAPTED FROM AN 

OLD DORSET WOODMAN’S 
SMOCK 


See letter: Smock for a Woodman 


SMOCK WITH A 
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references to lampreys appear from 
time to time. 

Consequently, I should welcome 
information from readers of COUNTRY 
Lire concerning the occurrence and 
distribution of any of the three 
species of lamprey which live in the 
streams and rivers of the British Isles, 
together with similar information con- 


cerning lampreys abroad.—E. W. 
Baxter, Department of Biology, Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School, London, 
SHdae 


GLASS-CUTTER’S KNACK 


Srr,—I had the same difficulties as 
Ian Niall describes (July 4) when try- 
ing to cut glass. 
where except along the desired line. 
Then an old glass-cutter told me to 
hold my breath while drawing the 
line on the glass. Since taking this 
advice, though still far short of the 
skill of a professional, I have never 
spoilt a piece of glass. I use a pre- 
war wheel cutter which I bought for 
sixpence.—WoopDIs ROGERS, 11, Pem- 
berley-avenue, Bedford. 


RIDGES ON AMERICAN 
HILLS 


" Str,—I was interested in the Puzzle 


of the Ridges letter (June 13). During 
my childhood I lived in the hill 
country of Western Pennsylvania. 
There were no vineyards, but the 
steep sides of the fields were all 
terraced by grazing cattle; if the fields 
were fenced, the fences were con- 
structed along these terraces. A good 
farmer always ploughed his field 
across, never up or down the hills. 

I do not remember that the ridges 
were as close together as those shown 
in your picture, but my daughter 
remembers their outlines upon the 
hills when she was a little girl— 
Emma E. McKissen (Mrs.), 34, Avon- 
street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SMOCK FOR A WOODMAN 
S1r,—In my view the smock shown 
in your issue of May 23 is that not of 
a shepherd, but of a woodman, as 
from what I can see of the panels of 
embroidery at the sides of the smock- 
ing it appears to be the same design as 
that on an original smock in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum worn by a 
Dorset woodman. I enclose a photo- 
graph of a child’s smock made and 
exhibited by me which I adapted from 
this particular smock, which denotes 
by means of the traditional emblems 
of trees and leaves in the embroidery 
that the wearer was a woodman or 
forester. 

I have a photograph of an old 
Sussex man born in 1779. It was 
taken in 1885 when he was 106 years 
old, and shows him sitting at his front 
door wearing a smock and smoking a 
clay pipe—G. F. Rerip (Mrs.), 24, 
Drummond-place, Edinburgh. 


It would break any- 


See letter ombing Hens 
BLUE) RIES IN 
B AIN 
SirR,—My frie ‘rofessor Herbert 


on blueberries was 
TRY LiFe (July 4), 
count something of 
th this crop in small 
1g Ashton Research 
t on the borders of 
vears 1948-1951, in 
uited to the crop 

-eason of acid soils. 


Miles, whose ar 
published in 
has asked me 

our experience 
trials that the 
Station carriec 
Exmoor durin 

conditions we 
climatically an 


I contributed ai article to 
theR.H.S.Frui Book 
for 1953, in v these 
trials were des ed and , 
from which cc 1 con- 
clusions wel drawn. 
These were ly as 
follows. 

The tall h blue- 
berry was 17 uble_ of 
establishing i under 
open moorlanc ditions 
owing to the etition 
of such plants vracken 
and foxglove, nage by 
rabbits in gra off the 
young shoots the de- 


predation of rds on 


what fruit wa oduced. 
Under garden ©>nditions, 
however, in ch the 
blueberry plonts were 
netted, good crops of 
large, well-flav« ured fruits 
were harvest in the 
third and fourth years 
after planting; the yield 
varied from 3 to 16 lb. 
per bush. | several 
varieties growin, the best 
in order of crop weight 
were Rubel, Jersey, Bur- 


lington and Plumberton. 
—Enric W. Hoszis, Uni- 
versity of Bristol, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, Research 
Station, Long Ashton, 
Bristol. 


MISTLETOE’S HOSTS 


S1r,—The remarkable infestation of 
mistletoe in a black poplar shown in 
your issue of July 4 is an example of 
something that nature does so easily 
yet which man has the greatest diffi- 
culty in doing at all, for until com- 
paratively recently propagation of 
mistletoe by ‘‘planting’’ the seeds was 
rarely successful. 

The challenge to man was long 
ago taken up by Sir Thomas Browne, 
author of Religio Medici and now 
regarded as one of the first Englishmen 
to adopt the modern scientific manner 
of thought. 

He was, it appears, unsuccessful, 
and the honour first goes to the 
incomparable Captain Charles Hat- 
ton, brother of the first Lord Gretton. 


N A BEACH NEAR CAERNARVON 


Towards the end of the 17th century 
when the latter was laying out hi 
famous gardens at Kirby Hall i 
Northamptonshire, Charles succeede 
in getting mistletoe seeds to germinat 
on black poplars in the neighbour 
hood. But the seedlings did not thriv 
and died out. A few years later, Darb: 
of Hoxton (who died about 1724 
had in his nursery, famous both for it 
small size and the choiceness of it 
stock, a good bush that he had him 
self raised on an apple tree. 


MISTLETOE GROWING ON A FALSE ACACL 
AT MONTACUTE HOUSE, SOMERSET 


See letter: Mistletoe’s Hosts 


The black poplar is, perhaps, th 
most successful tree in providing wha 
the mistletoe needs, with the apple a 
a good second. Among the mor 
unusual hosts of this parasite is th 
robinia or false acacia. The numerou 
visitors to Montacute House i 
Somerset may be unaware of a goor 
example of this (seen in my photo 
graph) close to the main entrance, a 
during the summer leaves of the tre 
make the mistletoe difficult to observe 
—Mites Haprietp, 39, Hamstead 
hill, Birmingham, 20. 


We are asked to state that Flan 
ders Moss, the gulleries of which wer 
described by Mr. W. Kenneth Rich 
mond in our issue of July 4 is privat 


property 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 32.» ™. narrison-cray 


UPLICATE bridge is undoubtedly a 
D grand game.’ An average of six points 
per hand costs nothing in hard cash and 
does not impair your chances of winning, since 
other competitors will be playing with the same 
cards. The luck of the deal is eliminated; skill 
comes into its own; the best man wins. Or so 
they say. 

Accidents, I am afraid, will always happen. 
The most hazardous form of duplicate, perhaps, 
is the multiple team contest, in which each team 
plays a short match of three boards or so against 
each of the others. A few years ago twelve teams 
of mixed quality competed for the right to 
represent London in the Daily Telegraph Cup 
final. Team A, who included some of the 
players who won the world championship in 
1955, were obviously hot favourites. 

I wandered in to watch the closing stages 
with superior detachment, my team having 
already qualified by winning the Middlesex 
heat. The last round was about to start, and the 
issue seemed pretty open. “‘ But it’s a walk-over 
for team A,’ someone told me. “They’re up 
against the worst team you’ve ever seen, and the 
hands are a freakish lot; team A will get a swing 
on every board.’’ He seemed to be right when 
the first hand came up, with team A sitting 
North-South: 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

East opened after two passes, and his side 
bid thus: One Diamond—One Heart; One No- 
Trump—Four Hearts. If you cover up the 
West and South hands, you will find that North 
is faced with an interesting problem. 

The Queen of Clubs was led to the Ace, a 
Club was ruffed by West and a Diamond was 
played at trick 3. North won with the King and 
got to work in approved expert fashion. West’s 
bidding, following a pass, marked him with six 
or seven Hearts headed by Ace-King, and no 
other honour card except a possible Knave of 
Spades. If he has seven Hearts, North must 
attack Spades as soon as he wins the next 
Diamond; if he has only six, however, there is 
no need to risk a Spade lead which gives away 
the contract if West is able to run it to the 
Knave. In the second case West cannot obtain 
sufficient discards on the Diamonds, so he is left 
to play Spades himself with the inevitable loss 
of two tricks in the suit. But how can North 
teil? 

North came up with a very pretty answer: 
at trick 4 he led atrump. When South followed 


‘suit, marking West with only six Hearts, he 


could sit back and relax. 

‘The contract duly went one down. “Team 
A will make it at the other table,’ said my 
knowledgeable friend. ‘‘North will panic and 
lead a Spade. If he shows up after passing with 
Ace and King of Diamonds, West is bound to 
place the Ace of Spades on his right and to play 
low in dummy—assuming that North hasn’t led 
the Queen just to make sure he can’t go wrong!”’ 
We went over to watch the replay, and heard 
some rather different bidding, with the Masters 
sitting East-West: 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Club (!) No bid 
2 Clubs 2 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts 
No bid No bid No bid 


North led the King of Diamonds and 
shifted to Queen of Clubs. West felt he was ona 
sure thing, but was taking no chances; having 
ruffed a Ciub at trick 3, he went back to dummy 
with a trump and ruffed another Club with a 
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Heart honour, noting North’s discard of a 


Diamond. “That seems to clear the air,” he 
announced for the benefit of his audience. He 
drew trumps and led a Diamond to North’s 
Ace; after an unhappy a the Two of Spades 


was led. And West, even as you and I would 
have done, called con temphion aie for the King 


and proceeded to Ae thvee down. After all, 
North had opened the bidding without the King 
of Clubs. Was it not re easonable to place him 
with the Ace of Spa de 

“Rather a eel Club call,’’ remarked 


West, sourly. “Oh, we like the prepared Club,” 
replied North. “That's why I only raised him 
once,” said his partner, 

This conversation may have had a bear- 
ing on the play of the next hand at this table: 


& 32 
Y 10 4 3 
& KJ 1098542 
& 84 = 
YKO97 
©2974 
& A76 : 
bs 
Va | 
OA 
Go 3 
Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Club (!) Double 
No bid 2 Hearts No bid 3 Hearts 
No bid 4 Hearts No bid No bid 
Double Redouble No bid No bid 
No bid 
I doubt whether any declarer has ever been 


more at sea in the play. A Spade was led, South 
taking dummy’s Nine with the Queen and 
returning a Club to the Ace. Now I ask you— 
remembering North’s vulnerable opening bid of 
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One Club, can you fail to visualise a hand like 
the following: 
@K653 QO... OA1085 &KJ1N95 

This means that South has made a “‘sucker”’ 
double with the five missing trumps, and the 
stage is set for some artistic play. At trick 3 the 
Ten of Spades finesse lost, incredibly, to South’s 
King, and a Spade was returned. ‘“‘What’s 
going on?’’ muttered West; could North havea 
trump after all? He tried the Seven of Hearts; 
North beat it with the Ten and led the Eight of 
Clubs with a nonchalant air. 

Since North was a self-avowed prepared 
Club addict (vide his opening bid on the 
previous hand), it was quite a shock when 
South over-ruffed the dummy. Next came the 
Ace of Diamonds and a Diamond ruff. A hope- 
ful Club return was ruffed with the Ace of 
Hearts to stop the rot, which had reached the 
dimensions of a 1,600 penalty. It will be noted 
that straightforward play can land the contract 
with an overtrick. 

Feeling slightly sick at the stomach 
(There, but for the grace of God, go I’), I 
watched the replay at the other table, with 
team A in the North-South seats. The bidding: 


South West North East 
No bid 1 Spade 
2 Diamonds 2 No-Trumps 3Clubs 3 No- 
Trumps 
No bid No bid 4 Clubs Double 
No bid No bid No bid 
North was unlucky in two ways—the 


opposition had the nerve to double, and they 
found a double dummy defence. East led the 
Ace of Hearts followed by a small one to the 
Queen, and a low Club was returned. North 
finessed, placing East on his double with A x, 
and ended up three down for a turnover of 2,400 
points on the deal. My friend was right when he 
said there was a potential swing on these 
boards. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957. 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


_| 10 Gea anene 


(ean 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1432. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of July 18, will be announced next week. 


1433, 


value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1433, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of oi. 


ACROSS 
It is put on the mat in Derbyshire (4) 
3. To do this makes a grown-up eater a bit mixed 
(10) 

Machine for a cathedral city to begin with (5) 

Use of fact (anagr.) (9) 

12. The dragon of the College of Arms (5) 

13. Only the favourable kind are expected in 
patrons (8) 

and 23. Equal to a river for brilliance (6) 

. A host of expletives may emerge (5) 

. Wine of the West Country? (9) 

. Relinquish (9) 

. Is the material rather crushed? (5) 

nee 4s 

. Rather more than the genuine article, though 
insubstantial (8) 

. This is often discovered by plumbing (5) 

. Slight intoxication in the architect’s office? 
(9) 

30. A little tribute to the Hampstead wood (5) 

. I fail a test: the results are dire (10) 

“Possess thy heart, my own; 

“ And sing to the child on thy se 

—Bridges (4) 


DOWN 


. Is there another place superior to it? (5, 5) 
. His platform may be mobile or stationary (9) 
. Cardigan half off or wholly (9) 
. They are made to give 29 across (5) 
3. Ain’t one become a toff? (7) 
. Maxim for this epoch (5) 
8. Well-balanced at the end of the day (4) 
9. Form of speech coming from the nest (6) 
. Another name for it was ‘“‘The Giants’ Dance’”’ 
(10) 
. Cruel vein (anagr.) (9) 
. There’s no doubt about the umpire’s verdict 
(9) 
. Part of the batsman that here obeys the 
advice he is often given (7) 
22. Temperament of a steed maybe (6) 
25. River council (5) 
3. Order that may be cited (5) 
28. ‘Thin is the , and chill the wintry smell’ 
—Swinburne (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1431 is 


ACROSS.—1, Greasy pole; 6, Abel; 9, Losing game; 
10, Wain; 12, Edgar; 13, Ninevites; 14, Canto; 16, Stingo; 


20, Parole; 2), Heart; 25, Defaulter; 
28, Disappears; 29; Sage; 30, Stonechats. 
2, Ensign; 3, Saner: 4, Paginate; 5, Lament; 


26, Torch; 27, Coin; 
DOWN .—1, Galley; 
7, Boasting; 
8 Long stop; 166 Avatar; 15, All out; 17, Spadices; is, Trifling; 
19, Pearmain; 22, Strict; 23, Armada; 24, Phases; 26, Topic. 


Mrs. B. B. Parry, 
11, Brechin-place, 
S.W.7. 
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Notice 


HARD PAD and DIS) =MPER 


Protection for ALL Pup): <s! 


‘Epivax’, the safe and recognised vac cine 


for the prevention of distemper and hat 
is the only vaccine of its kind prepare 
Your veterinary surgeon can inoculat 


ad disease, 
Britain. 
ur puppy 


with ‘ Epivax’ and give you 
‘Bpivax’ certificate. 


=a, ee 
“EPTV AX? voici all breeds- 


409K A BURROUGHS W 


Ride with an Ordnance Sur- 
vey Map: the 24 inch-to-a- 
mile for preference. Nothing 


writes Frank Muir, 
well-known radio 
and television 
cvlebrity. 


“A fantastic performance which I am 
sure would not be equalled by any other 
machine on the market. The 
Hayter’s rotary action shows no 
_mercy to scrub, weeds, suckers 
or grass of any height, 
down it all comes!” 
The result is a neat trim 
finish produced and 
maintained without 

- eflort, 


adds so much to the pleasure 


of exploring the countryside 
on horse or on foot than these 
precisely informative maps 
identifying and locating 
hedge and fence, ditch and 


Illustration shows the 
24’ Hayter Scythe 

powered by a reliable ; 
4-stroke engine. stream, ride and footpath. 
CASH PRICE : 
(del’d U.K.) 


£52 
OR BY EASY 
PAY MENTS. 


Please write for details of the Hayter range. 


HAYTERS (SALES) LiMITED 


8 SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


For rapid familiarisation 
with new country there is 
nothingto equalan Ordnance 
Survey Map. 
e e ® 

One inch to one mile map. This 
shows woods and all minor roads 
and is a good general map for the 
rider who does not require all the 
detail shown on the 24 inch map 


but wants a map which covers a 
reasonably large area of country. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers. Published by the 
CHESSINGTON, 


LCOME VETERINARY PRODUCT 


SURREY 


MART Pa, 


sult your veterinary surgeon NOW 52%: 


Have you got YOUR copy of 
Mionty’s 
ANNUAL 


with foreword specially written by 
MISS DAWN PALETHORPE 


Monty's Annual is a collec- 
tion of pictures of horses, ponies 
and riders familiar to Midland 
rings. These pictures by this 
well known Animal _ Photo- 
grapher form a little book that 
will appeal to all horse lovers, 
young or old. 


Obtainable direct from Monty in the ri rice 3/6 
or by post 3/9 from W. W. Curtis bpp eee 
Press, Coventry. 


600 SUITES, one to six rooms each 
with private bathroom and telephone. 
Spacious Restaurant, Club’ Bar, 
Lounge, Valet and Maid Service, 
Swimming Pool, Garage for 200 cars. 
Write for fully illustrated brochure or 
phone AMBassador 7733. 


9 non 
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LONDON 


MARBLE ARCH 


ESTATE MARKET 


COUNTRY LIFE 


SUMMER SALES 


| Y the time that these notes 
| appear, the auction sale of large 


areas of the Leconfield estates in 
the Lake District will have been con- 
cluded, and that of 7,500 acres of the 
family’s landed possessions in Sussex 
will be taking place. Owing to the 
time lapse between writing and pub- 
lication, the results of these sales 
cannot be included in this issue, but 
next week I hope to give the re- 
sults of the Lake District auctions, 
which had originally been scheduled 
to deal with 17,000 acres, including 
part of Derwent Water, approximately 
7,500 acres in Borrowdale and Was- 
dale, running up to Scafell Pikes, the 
highest mountain in England, and the 
grouse moor of Skiddaw Forest. In 
fact, a considerable portion of the 
Lake District property was sold in 
advance of the auction, and I have 
had a letter from Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner, the agents 
entrusted with the sales, to the effect 
that they have disposed of the Borrow- 
dale and Wasdale sections, and that the 
Inland Revenue have agreed to accept 
them in part payment of estate duty. 
The land is to be handed over to the 
National Trust, a decision that will 
give satisfaction to many, for it in- 
cludes the village of Seatoller, which 
is situated close to Honister Pass in 
Borrowdale and which is a favourite 
stopping place for tourists, and also 
land at the head of Wastwater, from 
where climbers set out, winter and 
summer, to scale Scafell. 


£38,250 FOR SUSSEX FARMS 


NOTHER important sale con- 
ducted by Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner concerned 


approximately 1,000 acres of the 
Ashburnham estate, near Battle, 
Sussex. The land offered had been 


part of the estate for several centuries 
and, as was the case with the Leconfield 
properties referred to above, it came 
on to the market owing to the necessity 
of raising money with which to pay 
death duties. It consists of four dairy 
farms, four mixed farms and a cottage 
holding let to produce a total of 
£1,400 a year, and 200 acres of wood- 
land with possession. It was bought 
for £38,250 by Messrs. Acombe 
Properties and Messrs. Woodland 
Holdings of York. 


NOTTINGHAM AUCTION 
REALISES £80 AN ACRE 


SUCCESSFUL auction was held 

at Nottingham the other day 
when Messrs. Turner, Fletcher and 
Essex submitted the Edwalton estate, 
which covers 610 acres, about four 
miles outside the city boundary. The 
property, consisting of three farms 
offered with possession on April 6 of 
next year, was sold as a whole for 


£49,000, an average of just over £80 
an acre. 


CRAVEN ESTATE SALE 


OLLOWING last year’s sale of 

nearly 3,000 acres ‘of the Craven 
Vale estate, Berkshire, Cornelia, Coun- 
tess of Craven, has given instructions 
for the sale of a further 4,800 acres of 
the estate by auction next September. 
The auction, which will be handled by 
Messrs. Hobbs and. Chambers, will 
include eight attested farms situated 
within the parishes of Ashbury, 
Compton Beauchamp, Woolstone and 
Uffington in the Vale of the White 
Horse to the south of Faringdon; 
these farms have a combined rent 
roll of £5,526/ a year. There are 
several landmarks of interest to anti- 
quarians on the property to be offered, 
among them the long barrow at Ash- 
bury, known as Wayland Smith’s 
Cave; the stone at Swivelling Corner, 
said to have been thrown by Wayland 
Smith in a fit of rage; and the classified 
ancient monument, Dragon’s Hill, at 
Uffington, where St. George is alleged 
to have slain the Dragon. 


CHANGE OF PLAN 


N June 20 I wrote that the Ash- | 
more estate of 2,000 acres, which | 


includes almost the whole of the village 


of Ashmore, on the borders of Dorset } 


and Wiltshire, was to be sold. The 


other day, however, I had a letter | 
from Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Stafi’s | 


Yeovil office, who, with Messr 


Chislett and Rawlence, had been en- | 
saying that | 
plans had been changed, and that | 
several of the farms are to be retained } 


trusted with the sale, 


by the Sturge family, who hay 
owned the property for upwards of 
200 years. 

The land still to be offere< 
covers rather more than 350 aci 
and includes a modern house, a fa 


of 150 acres in hand, two tenanted | 


farms and most of the village, 
which the let portions yield appro» 
mately £500 a year. The sale will 
take place next month unless a privat: 
offer is made meanwhile. 

Two properties in the south-west 
of England that have changed hands 
privately through Messrs. 


Tokenbury, a Georgian house with a 


farm of 196 acres at Pensilva, Lis- | 
keard, Cornwall, and Coombe Farm, | 


an 18th-century house with 64 acres 


at Blackborough, near Cullompton, | 
Devon. Messrs. Rickeard, Green and | 


Michelmore acted as co-agents in the 
sale of Coombe Farm. 


DUTTON HOMESTALL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


HE late J. A. Dewar’s Dutton | 


Homestall estate, which covers 
600 acres on the fringe of the main 
London-Eastbourne road, near East 
Grinstead, Sussex, was bought at the 
end of last year by a client of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who in- 
structed the same firm to re-sell it by 
auction. 

However, most of the agricul- 
tural lots were disposed of privately 
before the date of the auction, as was 
the principal house, which was ac- 
quired by the London Academy. The 
agricultural portions include Shovel- 
strode Farm, a dairy and stud unit of 
125 acres; New Stud of 114 acres, 
which has been bought by Lord 
Lovat; and the Great and Little 
Water Farms, aggregating 91 acres, 
which have been sold to Mr. F. J. 
Mountain. 

The woodlands were also sold 
privately as one lot, and a poultry 
farm, a block of kennels where Mr. 
Dewar used to house his famous 
Dutton strain of greyhounds, and 
various small enclosures of land were 
also disposed of in advance of the 
auction. 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
FARMS SOLD 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
two farms at Chartwell Manor, his 
home near Westerham, Kent, which 
were to have been offered under the 
hammer last week by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, and Messrs. E. 
Watson and Sons, were sold privately 
beforehand and the auction was there- 
fore cancelled. The farms, which total 
roughly 275 acres, lie on a hillside to 
the south and south-east of Chartwell, 
and were bought by Sir Winston about 
10 years ago. 

An agricultural property of almost 
identical size to Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s Chartwell estate that came up 
for auction the other day was Bon- 
ham, a farm of 267 acres at Stourton, 
Wiltshire. This farm, which is let at 
£609 a year, was bought for £14)250 
by Mr. Henry Hoare, a relation of the 
late Sir Henry Hoare, who gave the 
famous house and grounds of near-by 
Stourhead to the National Trust in 
1946. Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey 
were the agents. ; 

PROCURATOR. 


Jackson- | 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW trosBacco: 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now [ve tried 
the taken place. It really is 
extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 


HICKORY tevolution’s 


experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclair’s 
HICKORY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


A’9Q! IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in two ounce tins 


Sp 


H Fj Lt 
EN. 


~_ 2 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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MORRIS MOTORS LTD. 


UNIVERSAL 


(AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), 
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its 


ye 


economy and vers#: 


The 3.4 litre B.M.C. Diesel delivers 
ample power for the toughest of jobs, 
runs smooth as silk and starts first time. 


This direct injection diesel is well- aie 
e 


for its outstanding economy. 
Nuffield Universal takes front-, mid- 
and rear-mounted equipment. Five 


forward speeds give you power 
in the field and high road 
speed. Six sources of implement 
power available. 


COWLEY, OXFORD Overseas Business : 


NO |! 


OR TIRE 


Renowned throughout ye world 


Send a postcard now for 


full-colour 


catalogue 


HA 


to plan for winter 
and 


MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER OF 


POLYTHENE BAGS 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE 
PLASTICS. PROTECTION 


Lightweight 
Inches Each 10 100 
8x 8 9d. 7/0 
10x15 24d. 1/8 16/0 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0 
13x20 44d. 3/0 22/6 
24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0 
24x56 1/3 11/0 99/0 
olga = ae ae 
GM Every 6x1 1/3 10/0 
fee SPENT | i 10x12 2d. 2/0 16/0 
west ; 10x18 4d. 3/0 23/0 
15x30 9d. 7/3 48/0 
10 FT. WIDE 18x24 9d. 6/6 45/0 
POLYTHENE 21x40 1/3 11/0 68/6 
SHEETING 24x60 2/0 18/0 120/0 

2/- YARD a : 

z uperior Quality 

Say for tcisent ceria 33x60 4/3 38/0 272/0 


36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4 
40x80 6/8 61/0 438/0 


Gar- 


Mattress Covers, 
dening, etc. 


Post up to 5/- 5d.; 10/- 8d.; over 10/- 1/2 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


Dept. C.L.86), 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


Y 


spring 


HARD 


The Famous. 


TARPEN 


ELECTRIC Hedge Trimmer | 


* Granted the Royal Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit. 


* Gives clean secateur cut. 


%* Specially designed for outdoor use. 
* Both handles completely insulated. 


Write for illustrated leaflet :- 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


12 Ixworth House, 
Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 Tel. KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


of 3 ll 


ot the power, 


ility you need... 


...ask any Nuffield driver! 


ee ee et, ee ee ae 


pees ee eS 


; Diesel £610.0.0 (basic) I.P.T.O. £70.0.0 extra 
Twelve Months’ Warranty 


B.M.G.. Diesel Conversion Kit 
Converts your Nuffield V.O. model to 
B.M.C. Diesel. Ask your Nuffield Dealer 
for details. 


FREE BENEFITS FOR DRIVERS 


B.M.C. Drivers’ Club membership offers 
many benefits including free insurance, j 


costs nothing to join. DRIVERS 


CLUB 


and 41 London W.1 


U.128 


field Exports Ltd., Oxford Piccadilly, 


XD LABOUR! 


1E UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 


\‘D TENNIS COURT 


DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTLE USSEX 
TELEPHONE: 468-9 


BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


‘ENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


MOTORISTS Keep 
YOUR HANDS CLEAN WITH 


CAR GLOVES 


You don’t want to 
arrive for a business 
appointment or social 
date with hands eae 
dirty by ch: 

wheel, fving thavineee 
plug lead or using the 
starting handle. You 
won’t if you Keep a 
pair of ANDY Car 
Gloves in the car for 
such emergencies. 


Price inc. 
25) Es cable 
from 


£16 


Lightweight, strong and easy-ft- 
ting in lined Cotton, 2/9 and 3/6, 
Plastic 6/11. Enquire of your garage 
or send direct (postage 4d. and 6d. 
respectively) to: 


Z) 


TEDSON THORNLEY & Co. LTD., ROCHDALE 
—_—_—_——_—_—_—— 


| 
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FARMING NOTES 
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PROSPECTS FOR | 
DAIRY FARMS 


OR the first six months of this 
Kee: our output of milk, taking 

the country as a whole, has been 
above last year’s level, but the 
seasonal decline is now a little faster 
than usual. The milk dropped in early 
July when the cows were troubled by 
the heat and flies and there was not 


| much fresh growth for them to pick in 


the pastures. Now the herbage takes 
on a greener look, but J doubt whether 
the cows who are nearing the end ot 
their lactation will recover much in 
milk production. We are past the 
peak and, as cheese production in the 
United Kingdom has been running ata 


_ record level and cheese prices are 


much lower than in 1956, this decline 
in milk production must be a relief to 
the Milk Marketing Board. Shipments 
of cheese afloat from New Zealand are 
much greater than at this time last 
year and Canada has been making 
more cheese. There are heavy stocks 
of butter, although Denmark has not 
been sending us quite as much because 
she has found a market in Russia. As 
the current stocks here of butter in 
cold storage amount to over 70,000 
tons, compared with 56,000 tons in 
1956 and 41,000 tons in 1955 at mid- 
summer, the prospects for home pro- 
duction in this market are not 
encouraging. We still have to con- 
centrate our efforts more effectively 
on expanding the outlets for fresh 
muk: this, apart from the general 
advertising campaign success in this 
field, depends more on the milk dis- 
tributors, who are in daily touch with 
consumers, than it does on milk 
producers. 


Export Subsidies Barred 


RANCE has a heavy wheat crop 

this year, and she may be tempted 
to unload on us some of the grain 
surplus to her own consumption 
requirements. If this is done in an 
open way we have no cause for com- 
plaint, but in past years, when France 
has had a wheat surplus, the export 
price has been supported by a subsidy, 
which resulted in heavy shipments 
across the English Channel, almost 
regardless of market price, just at the 
time in the early autumn when many 
farmers here are anxious to find a 
market for their own wheat. We now 
have anti-dumping legislation which 
can be invoked to offset an export 
subsidy of this kind. Recently, France 
tried to subsidise early potatoes 
shipped here, and we had to remind 
the Frer-h Government of the new 
position. The subsidy idea was then 
dropped. We can do this with a clear 
conscience now that we have under- 
taken not to interfere with Denmark’s 
egg market in Western Germany by 
unloading our temporary surplus of 
spring eggs there when it suits us. 
These eggs have carried a subsidy and, 
while it is not a specific export sub- 
sidy, it did undoubtedly create unfair 
trading conditions. We must ourselves 
keep a clean record in this matter. 


Working with Nature 


LL of us who make our lives in the 

country have a feeling for main- 
taining a right balance of nature. 
We do not want Britain to be turned 
into a vast nature reserve; nor 
do we want birds and insects destroyed 
wholesale because they interfere with 
man’s efforts to attain perfection in 
crop growing. It is a matter of striking 
a happy mean, and to be sure that 
we do so perhaps it is a good thing 
that some writers express extreme 
views about what might happen as 
science advances in the agricultural 
field. In Poison on the Land (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.), Mr. J. Wentworth 
Day asks ““who wants the Britain of 
broad, bright fields, of tall woods 


brilliant against gentle hills, of water | 
meadows and shining rivers where } 
birds sing and animals gladden the eye 
to become a silent land where no wild 
life stirs?’’ He deplores the passing of | 
the squire and his gamekeeper and | 
depicts in their place urban-minded 


scientists, chemists and agricultural | 


executive committee bureaucrats re- | 
mote from the soil. Mr. Wentworth 
Day overpaints his picture. Those of | 
us who farm the land of England feel | 
just as deeply about its future as he 
does. | 

But this does not mean that we | 
should discard myxomatosis or th¢ 
gassing of rabbits to keep down the 
numbers of this pest, which has cost 
us so dear in the past. Nor does it 
mean that we should blind ourselves 
to the advantages, in these days of | 
high labour costs, of using weed- | 
killers that do no harm to anything | 
but the plants which they are designed 
to destroy. It is agreed that all of us | 
ought to be on our guard about using 
the poisonous sprays that kill par- | 
tridges and other wild life that we | 
want to preserve. In my experience | 
farmers now understand the risks, and 
so do their advisers. We can be 
modern and reasonably scientific in | 
our farming ways without being } 
vandals who destroy wild life indis- 
criminately Successful farming is a 
partnership with nature. 


Culling the Hen Flocks 


OME of the birds that have been 
laying well through the winter 
until now are taking a rest from egg 
production and the time has come to 
take leave of them. Everyone else 
seems to have decided to start culling 
their laying flocks, judging by the fact 
that the poultry packing station to 
which my birds go needs three weeks’ 
notice of further consignments. The 
current price for yearling hens of 
reasonably good quality is ls. 6d. a lb. 
liveweight. I noticed roadside signs 
near the South Coast last week-end 
offering roasting fowls at 2s. a lb. This 
is quite good value. A 5-lb. bird cost- 
ing 10s. will make a good meal for the 
family. Probably the culling of laying 
flocks is being carried out more 
rigorously this season than in recent 
years. With the lower level of egg 
prices in prospect we cannot afford to 
carry passengers who eat their full 
share of food and lay few eggs. Two 
friends of mine who have for many 
years past run laying flocks as part of 
their general farming operations are 
now going out of this line of business. 
They both say they do not get a good 
enough return on the money invested 
in poultry. 


New Zealand Transformation 


NEW ZEALAND friend reminds 

me of a trip we took together 
six years ago through some of the 
Central Plateau pumice area in the 
North Island. He writes: “To-day 
much of this has been completely 
transformed. Instead of thousands of 
acres of scrub and tussock land great 
areas have been developed by the 
Crown into pasture land and farms, 
many of which are already settled. 
The work has been well and success- 
fully carried out. The number of stock 
run by the Crown to handle the new 
country in its first years amount to 
220,000 sheep, 45,000 beef cattle and 
8,000 dairy heifers. Last season nearly 
70,000 prime two-tooth fat wethers 
were sent from the Central Plateau 
for export—all off young pastures.’’ 
This is a great achievement and no 
doubt the new settlers will intensify 
production still further. Those who 
farm in Britain must expect still 
keener competition from New Zealand. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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O0* NO-GLAIM 


ONUS 
ror motorists 


It is clearly unfair that careful drivers should pay 
increased premiums to subsidise the premiums of the 
careless. Therefore, for the careful private motorist, the 
Cornhill has introduced a new series of no-claim 
bonuses. The rates rise annually from the end of the 
first claim-free year to 50% after 8 years without 
a claim. 

To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
write of the 


careful driver, or ask for details 


Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANGE 


CLOEMEPSA NEY > EaliMi lit Ee > 
32,CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Mansion House 5410. Established 1905 


CVS-27 


SHELTERS 


of well-seasoned timber. 
Supplied in sections for easy 
assembly. Exterior painted 
cream, interior pale green. 
Folding doors and revolving 
gear optional. 8 ft. wide x7 ft 
deep x 64 ft. high to eaves. 
Pitched or lean-to roofs. 
Chalets and other wood 
structures also supplied. 


Amenities for your Garden 


SEATS 


of traditional and modern 
design, stoutly constructed 
from teak or other selected 
hardwoods. Wide range in 4, 5,6 
and 8 ft. lengths. Illustrated 

is model W.7., awarded a 

first class diploma by the 
Council of Industrial Design. 


&3 


Deferred terms available for 
amounts of £20 and over 


send me your FREE illustrated folders for GARDEN SEATS 
and GARDEN SHELTERS. C.L. 


| 

| 

Vi AMES 88 5c nanecc rae sca 
| PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 

PRMRAMDDRESS Fecetenccscesscscescotearesnsarcscractaaceeets termes tenants 
| 
| 


Ishould also like to see details of :- GREENHOUSES, GARDEN 


NORWICH FRAMES, GARDEN HUTS (tick those required). 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


AP/WSB10 
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COUNTRY 


Nearest Station Leicester Square 
Temple Bar 4477 


Those wishing 
to be judged correct come to 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


for Riding Clothes and Saddlery 
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By Appointment 
lo Mer Majesty The Queen 
Biscuit Manwfacturers 
eVitie & Price Lid. 


DIGESTIVE (SWEET MEAL) BISCUITS 
114d. per packet 


M‘VITIE & PRICE LTD 


Summer-time recipe for the party spirit! 


Gordon’s Refresher With Gordon's on hand you have the making of many 
Pour one cocktail glass long, cool summer drinks—and you have the party 
of Gordon’s intoalarge spirit! Gordon’sis the only drink you can give to all your 
glass. Add one ice-cube _ friends in just the way they like it—long, re- r 

and a dash of lime. Top freshing and sweet, or short and dry; with <a 
up with Ginger Beer or tonic, orange squash or vermouth; or as the cae 
Soda Water according ‘Heart of a Good Cocktail”. This summer, kaa! 
to taste. Wonderful ! always keep some Gordon’s in the house. 


tangoear cannes «8 (me 


9 * 
Gordons is the party spirit 


* ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


et 
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WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH FRANCE? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 
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es 
By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


R. DAVID SCHOENBRUN 

| M is an American journalist who 
has lived for a decade in 

| France. He is aware that many, both 
| among his own fellow-countrymen and 
| among the nationals of other coun- 
'tries, are worried about France. No 
country—and this goes for America 
and Russia, as for all the rest—is free 
from trouble in these changeful days, 

| but the troubles of France seem end- 
less. Wars abroad and political insta- 
bility at home are habitual, and it is 
small wonder that those who know 
the country well are bombarded with 
questions about what is going on. 


would insist on being separate parties; 
but in the interests of intelligent 
government these American splinters 
gather together at election time under 
the one wing or the other. That 
doesn’t happen in France. Hence the 
instability of government. 

Here, again, we go back to our 
friends the Gauls, who “ wouldn’t have 
a king.” The French tried having 
kings. They decided in the 18th cen- 
tury that they didn’t like them, and 
they are now determined, it seems, 
that no person or party shall have 
over-much power. Jules Ferry, a 19th- 
century French premier, said: “ What 
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AS FRANCE GOES. 


By David Schoenbrun 


(Gollancz, 21s.) 


WE FARMED A DESERT. By E. B. Herivel 
(Faber, 20s.) 


THE LADY. 


By Conrad Richter 


(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


STOPOVER: TOKYO. By John P. Marquand 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
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Mr. Schoenbrun is in that position. 
As France Goes (Gollancz, 21s.) is an 
attempt to answer the questions. It is 
a book worth reading, for it gives us a 
great deal of first-hand information 
about France and Frenchmen. But 
the information is not always com- 
forting. ; 

Take the question of the near- 
anarchy in which French public 
affairs are conducted. Mr. Schoenbrun 
goes back to the time before Caesar 
conquered Gaul and points out: 
“ Responsibility of the citizen and his 
tight to personal freedom were the 
basic principles of Gallic society. It 
was, however, an anarchic society 
that went to the opposite extreme of 
carrying the love of liberty to the 
dangerous threshold of irresponsi- 
bility. This distortion of liberty to 
libertarianism is one of the basic 
weaknesses of French society to-day, 
and attributed by many Frenchmen 
to the heritage of the Gauls.”’ 

Well, this may or may not-explain 
the governments that exist for a week 
or a month; but one is still left asking 
whether a nation, like a man, shouldn’t 
at last grow up. To me it seems odd 
that men living to-day should explain 
‘their conduct on the ground that it is 
what almost-savages were doing 2,000 
years ago. 


TOO MANY POLITICAL 
PARTIES 

This libertarianism manifests 
itself in the multitude of parties which 
seems, to a foreigner, to make govern- 
ment almost farcical. “The quintes- 
sence of French individualism,” says 
Mr. Schoenbrun, “was achieved by 
Canon Kir when he campaigned in the 
Cote d’Or Department in 1951 as an 
‘Independent Independent.’ ... He 
was elected, thereby achieving the 
classic dream of a French politician: 
to head a party composed only of him- 
self and just enough voters to put him 
in office.’’ In America, Mr. Schoenbrun 
tells us, both the Democratic and the 
Republican parties are riddled with 
splinter groups, which in France 


‘voter assured Mr. 


France needs is weak government,” by 
which, presumably, he meant an 
easily removable government. It was 
he who was largely responsible for the 
removal of Jesuits from the schools; 
and there again, I imagine, what he 
feared was a focus of power. The 
religious conflict in France, Mr. Schoen- 
brun thinks, is a tragedy, preventing 
“the union of the Liberals and 
Socialists with the Christian Demo- 
crats, a union urgently needed to 
reduce the fragmentation of France’s 
multi-party system and restore the 
health of French democracy.”’ 


VOTING COMMUNIST TO 
SCARE THE GOVERNMENT 

The Communists profit from this 
state of things for the oddly French 
reason, says our author, that thou- 
sands of people vote for the Com- 
munists only because they believe 
that they will never have power. 
But a big vote for them will frighten 
the government. One Communist 
Schoenbrun that 
there was “no other way”’ of frighten- 
ing the government into clearing up 
the mess the country was in. If the 
Communists tried a coup d'état, said 
this reasoner, “I’ll go out on the 
barricades to stop them. But until 
conditions improve here, I’ll vote for 
them.’ This, says the writer, is a 
common view. Membership of the 
Communist Party “has fallen from a 
peak of more than a million to less 
than 300,000 and there are signs that 
tens of thousands of people are quit- 
ting the party and Communist con- 
trolled trade unions in revulsion at 
the Soviet rape of Hungary and the 
total subservience of the French 
party to the Russians.” 

Indo-China and North Africa? 
Mr. Schoenbrun thinks ‘the loss of 
the Empire may be the best thing that 
ever happened to France.”’ He has a 
love of the country and of the people, 
if at times he is tried beyond endur- 
ance by the working of the institutions. 
His pros and cons are summed up in 
a final guess that if the happy day of 


MALLETT 


SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A MOST UNUSUAL REGENCY BONHEUR DU JOUR, LAC- 

QUERED IN BLACK AND GOLD; THE DOOR PANELS PAINTED 

WITH CHINESE SCENES ON A SCARLET GROUND. Circa 1810 
Measurements: 2 ft. 4 ins. wide, 18 ins. deep, 3 ft. 7 ins. high 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


He Wey REIL, LTD: 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th 
century furniture in the West of England 


18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY OPEN GAINSBOROUGH 
ARMCHAIR OF EXCELLENT PROPORTION, WITH ALL 
CARVED CABRIOLE LEGS TERMINATING IN SCROLL 


TOES 
ALSO 
129-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 
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RVEY: & GORE as 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


x 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


for BANKERS 
Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


ion since the year 1812 


ODERN DIAMOND AND PLATINUM ROSE OF 


UNUSUALLY FINE DESIGN 
(slightly enlarged) 


\ 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collectio+: or individual pieces 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An interesting and extremely decorative 
pair of red lacquer Bookcases or China 
Cabinets. They each measure 4 feet 6 inches 
and 7 feet high. 


An unusual Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany 
Cellarette with domed top and original 
carrying handles. It measures 18 inches wide 
and is 282 inches high. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828. 


Telegrams & Cables ‘“‘Antiques,”’ Aberdeen. 


z= 


FINE 18th-CENTURY FURNITURE 


put together make a circular breakfast table, with very restrained inlay 
_on the top and on the taper legs, and of beautiful colouring and 
figuring. Circa 1790. Width 3 ft. 6ins.: depth 1 ft. 9 ins. 
An elegant Queen Anne carved and gesso wall mirror. Circa 1710, 
Overall height 3 ft. 4 ins.; overall width 2 ft. 1 in. 
A pair of early 19th-century French gilt and rock crystal 4-It. candelabra. 
Height 20} ins. 


An open elbow shield back Hepplewhite chair with an attractive shaped seat. 
Circa 1785. 


GREGORM sx C@ 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823. 
27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 


OF of a pair of fine quality Sheraton half-round side tables, which when 


Telephones: MAYfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London. 


World Republic ever dawns, ‘it will 

ive been a Frenchman who first 

‘oposed or drafted the World Consti- 
lition. There will probably be 
t iother Frenchman who will deliver 
i je most brilliant analysis of its errors 
‘ad vote against it.” 


| FARMING THE HARD WAY 
: IN CHILE 


Looking at the map, one would 
ot consider Chile a likely place to 
tart farming. The Andes to the East, 
jhe nitrates to the North, the cold of 
Nerra del Fuego to the South: there 
loesn’t seem much left. But there is 
, bit. Mrs. E. B. Herivel, who writes 
\Ve Farmed a Desert (Faber, 20s.), 
ays: “In the narrow winding valleys 
}f Coquimbo, Huasco and Copiapo 
ies iand incredibly fertile, and these 
valleys produce fruit and grapes un- 
surpassed in flavour and texture.” It 
was in the valley of Huasco, which 
runs like ‘“‘a long green irregular snake 
from the high Cordillera, twisting 
through barren multi-coloured hills 
down to the sand dunes of the coast,” 
that Mrs. Herivel and her husband 
decided to farm. Neither knew any- 
thing about farming; they bought 
unseen a farm which they would not 
have bought had they seen it; they 
reconstructed the ruinous buildings; 
they brought the neglected land back 
to fertility; they concentrated on 
apricots and vines, selling both the 
grapes and the wine they made from 
it; and ended, as a triumphant photo- 
graph reproduced in the book shows, 
with a whole row of first prizes at a 
Chilean agricultural show. The book 
that Mrs. Herivel has written about it 
makes excellent reading. Shé has a 
sharp eye for people and country and 
a competent pen. 

In these days when city life 
becomes increasingly harassed, the 
temptation to go “back to nature” 
under thesunisstrong. This bookis both 
an invitation and a warning. There is 
excitement in the thought of planting 
28,000 vine cuttings and a thousand 
apricots, but you need to be strong in 
body and resolute in spirit to take the 
steps that le between that and the 
wine put into the bottle, the fruit pre- 
pared for market. Consider merely the 
end of the apricot process. ‘‘ Where 
sales have been made for the fruit, 
before it can be delivered, it must be 
lightly washed, resulphured, redried 
and reweighed before packing it into 
clean white sugar sacks, two of which 
are encased in a large ordinary sack, 
sewn up and delivered. Itis along and 
tiresome business.” It is, indeed;.and 
the wine-making perhaps even more 
so. Mr. and Mrs. Herivel, with every- 
thing to learn from the ground up, 
worked miracles. 


| 


FREE WINE FOR THE 
LABOURERS 


Then there is the question of 
water, now a rare and precious com- 
modity that must be persuaded hither 
and thither by ingenious irrigation, 
now an opening of the skies that 
scours the earth. The time of the ripe 
fruit means work by night as well as 
by day, and the labourers wouldn’t 
work by night even for double pay till 
“Raymond hit on the idea of offering 
ordinary pay and free wine . . . The 
work progressed magnificently. If 
towards two in the morning bawdy 
songs were being sung and the 
carousal could: be heard all over the 
valley, what did it matter? The 
apricots were saved.” 

The animals and the labourers 
are well presented. Most of the men 
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‘EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING—continued | 


had a woman attached, and often 
children, but few were married. The 
women thought it as well not to be, 
because a married woman was a 
chattel that could be beaten. A single 
one could keep a man in order by 


threatening to leave. Mrs. Herivel did | 


tackle one of the men. Asked if he was 
married to his girl, he said: “Only in 
the eyes of God, patrona. We were too 
shy to marry properly.” 
pointed out that they had not been 
too shy to produce two little boys, he 


said: ‘‘We were not shy of each other | 


—Jjust of getting married.’’ However, 
in this case the shyness was overcome 


and the couple paid a visit to the | 


registrar. 


NOVELS IN DIFFERENT 
WORLDS 


Here are two American novels: | 
Conrad Richter’s The Lady (Gollancz, | 
and John P. Marquand’s | 


12s. 6d.) 
Stopover: Tokyo (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Richter’s book is of old days in 
New Mexico, when ‘the 
though a judge’s wife, took the law 


into her own hands, shot a man (or so |} 


this reader presumes, though 


sequences 


work of art, concerned with what is 
timeless. It is a joy to read. 


Mr. Marquand’s book, though it | 
contains much less than Mr. Richter’s, | 
is far longer. It is about an organisa- | | 
tion called the Asia Friendship League, | ! 
which, established in Tokyo ostensibly | 
to permit Americans to fulfil their | 
historic role of being kind to their | 


neighbours, was, in fact, a centre of 
Communist influence. Two American 
secret service people—a young man 
and a young woman—fly out to 
Tokyo to trace the source of disturbing 
things that are happening there, 
pretend to be lovers for the good of the 
cause, find that pretence has become 
reality, and so hand Mr. Marquand a 
dead-sure combination: romance and 
espionage. I thought ita bit repetitive 
and heavy-going at times; but it’s not 
a bad book of its sort, though the sort 
has never much interested me. 


> 


THE PIGEON-FANCIER 


RY BEDDINGTON’S The Pigeon 
and the Boy (Bles, 11s. 6d.) tells 
the story of a boy living in a northern 
manufacturing town who found happi- 
ness in his father’s pigeon-loft, and 
conveys a great deal of interesting 
detail about pigeon-fancying. It is a 
simple and human tale, with moments 
of excitement and pathos and, as 
might be expected of its author, a deep 
appreciation of the beauties of the 
world, and is excellently illustrated by 
the author. 


SLOW SCORING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


LOW scoring makes dull cricket, 

and this was certainly true of the 
England v. South Africa Test series 
played in South Africa last winter. 
E. W. Swanton’s Report from South 
Africa (Robert Hale, 16s.) gives the 
wearing-down tactics adopted by both 
teams as the reason for this; though 
the tour had its compensations in 
some good quick scoring in the minor 
games, fine fielding by both sides, and 
the excitement of South Africa’s 
recovery from two down to a draw. 
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EST. 1866 B I G G S EST. 1866 
of 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


When it was | 


lady,” | 


her | 
brother was tried forit, and acquitted), | | 
and thereby opened a channel of con- | 

through which disaster | 
flowed in many directions. It is a taut, | 
gripping little story, beautifully writ- | 
ten, with an artist’s sense of setting | 
and careful thought for the probabili- | 
ties of character. Though it deals with | 
a community far off both in time and | 
place, it has the present validity of a | 


PAIR OF VERY FINE MID. 18TH CENTURY CARVED AND 
GILT WOOD BRACKETS. 143” x 8”. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Arury & Mrury 


40 €aton Terrace, London, S.Y).1. 


Telephone SLOane 2461 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


18th-century Decorated Cabinet on stand; the original 

decoration on cream ground being unusual for this period. 

Circa 1720. 2 ft. 3 ins. wide by 4 ft. 7 ins. high by 
I ft. 3 ins. deep. 


Drury & Drury welcome the opportunity of purchasing Genuine Old English Pottery 
and Furniture of quality and in untouched condition. 
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“Off Lymington” by Alfred Vickers. 1786-1868. cient Greek red figure Kylix by the Calliope Painter. 
Oils, canvas 23 by 30 inches. Signed. On tc outside, frieze of youths leaving home. Attic c. 430 B.C. 
Diameter 9% ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TOH.R DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS DALLISTS) 
a) 
= 
} 
yy ., e 


EST. 1772 
PERIOD SILVER : JEWELLERY : CHINESE ART 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES : PAINTING & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECC. ATIONS 
5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’ LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel. W AT tehall 5275 (5 lines). Cables: SPIN LONDON 


One of a pair of cloisonné enamel dishes, decorated in colours with a phcenix George II silver basket. London, date 1743. Maker Eliza Godfrey. 
among flowers on a turquoise blue ground. Weight 47.60 ounces. Length 13 inches. 


Chien Lung, 1736-1795. Diameter 21% inches. 
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LL the designers in the top-ranking wholesale houses are paying 
particular attention to the modestly priced everyday dress, and 
they are helped to produce them in greater variety than ever by 

‘the fabrics composed of new man-made fibres that are being produced 
in a positive stream. Some of them are 100 per cent. Acrilan or Orlon 
| others are mixed with wool, or wool is woven with mohair, silk, nylon 
(or rayon; the shining yarns form the pattern of a jacquard or are 
| woven in as small motifs. Courpleta is the ‘“‘silky”’ yarn of Courtaulds 

| that can be permanently pleated. 

The dresses have not changed radically from the summer cro] 

There are plenty of shirt-waist styles with both pleated and straight 

| skirts. Pleats are especially popular for the man-made fibres, for they 

| are permanent and the garments can be easily washed at home. All 
kinds of pleats are to be seen, ranging from box-pleats so wide that six 
make a skirt, to close double-pleating that is managed by fans of pleats 
overlaying one another and set in all round the neat waists. The big box- 
pleats seem most successful for alpaca or canvas weaves. 

The knitted sheath dresses have become increasingly popular and 
have appeared in numbers for early autumn and holiday buying. They 
are made of almost all the yarns. Cotton is ribbed closely and finely and 
shaped to a low-cut curving neckline. The bodice is without sleeves, or 
it takes a polo collar set well away from the throat and has an inch or so 
of sleeves. These dresses are valuable for travelling and holidays in the 
heat, as they are so cool and comfortable. Two-pieces take a straight 
jacket-cum-jumper buttoning down the front and piped with a contrast, 
plus a finely pleated shirt. Fine woollens follow much the same lines, 
adding innumerable casual fitted suits and two-pieces. They are made 

with broad ribs on the skirts and have either cardigan-shaped jackets 
or ones with collars and indented waists that ape those of the tweeds. 


Woollen sheath dress and bolero knitted like a 
tweed in a dog’s-tooth check in olive green on an 
oatmeal ground. The dress has cap sleeves edged 
‘with green ribbing (Holyrood) 


The hand-knitted dress on the left in cornflower 

blue wool is worked in lacey bands over the 

shoulders and on the sleeves. On the skirt each 

vertical band widens out to a circular hem 
(Women’s Home Industries) 


Photographs by Country LiFe Studio 


Woollen dresses are often knitted in ribs of a 
bold pattern with three-quarter sleeves that 
can be pushed up above the elbows and have 
leather belts that create a pouched back, but 
they remain as slim as possible and very plain. 

~ Orlon offers intriguing possibilities. This 
man-made fibre is soft to handle and it 
“breathes.’’ Pleats keep in permanently and 
it dries quickly, as do all man-made fibres. 
In the Susan Small collection there is a white 
ribbed Orlon dress with a top shaped like a 
shirt and a tubular skirt—a very stylish 
design. Orlon cardigans at Huppert’s are 
ribbed finely all over and just cover the waist, 
fitting closely. Others take a high ribbed 
collar. that clings to the neck and w ‘ould show 
above a suit jacket. Twin-sets are dyed to 
vivid pinks and yellows as well as the paler 
tones, and sweaters for evening, cut away to 
a low curve at the neck, come in the gay 
Italian colours that are more practical for 
winter than the pallid. 

Acrilan fabrics are made from a crimped 
yarn, so that they are extra resilient. This 
fibre has been woven into a wide variety of 
fabrics for the autumn, often with a percent- 
age of wool. Victor Stiebel uses a smooth 
fine blend for a dress and jacket; the dress 
has narrow bands crossing over immediately 
below the base of the throat. The skirt is 
pleated and the jacket fits closely and is 
collarless. Holyrood designs a shirt-waist 
style with knife-pleated skirt from 100 per 
cent. Acrilan fabric of a fleecy texture, and 
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Susan Small uses a fine mixture of wool and 
Acrilan for a successful black cocktail dress that 
has a wide pleated skirt and a belt studded with red. 

Very fine wools are knitted into dresses of 
intricate fan- and shell-shaped lacey patterns by 
the highly expert hand knitters of Women’s Home 
Industries. These light dresses are lovely, com- 
pletely practical and great favourites with the 
Americans. They always retain their hand-knit 
cachet. Bright colours, black or white are the 
favourites, and some of the cocktail dresses are 
circled by lace bands in a second colour. 


IG collars are a feature of the thick ribbed 

wool dresses that cling to the figure. The 
collars fold into a cowl effect, or can be pulled up 
over the head as a hood. Some knitted in compact 
tweed patterns and blends of colour have boleros 
or jackets to match. Tricolyn, a blend of cotton 
and nylon, is a smooth cool-feeling yarn that pleats 
well. Smart jumpers made from it cross over in 
front and have pleated fronts matching knife- 
pleated skirts. 

Considerable detail appears on the bodices of 
the simple woollen dresses for autumn, contrasting 
with the simple plain skirts. The 
buttoned tab in the centre of a V 
neckline holding down a fan of pleats 
on each side is one popular style taken 
from Dior. There is no collar. 
Collars, if any, roll away from the 
throat and are frequently wide and 
pointed. The plain round neckline 
has been raised, so that it no longer 
circles the base of the throat. When 
it is attached to a shallow yoke it can 
be in woollen ribbed knitting, or 
corduroy, or black ottoman silk when 
the dress is of black cloth. A large 
single round button is used as a 
decoration on the point of a neckline, 
or one is placed on each side where 
the neckline joins the yoke. 

Change is more apparent in the 
detail than in the actual construc- 
tion, as skirt length remains static and 
the soft narrow shoulder is on all the 
dresses. Sleeves are kept very plain 


Tailored shirt with smooth 
turn-back collar of tar- 
tan Viyella with stiffened 
cuffs to the three-quarter- 
length sleeves. Colours 
are intensely brilliant or 
black and white with grey 
(London Pride) 


(Right) Drip-dry cotton 
making a simple sleeveless 
shirt and pleated button- 
through skirt. Colours are 
bright and usually contrast 
(Bourne and Hollingsworth) 


(Below) Cherry red calf 


court shoe with a tapered 

heel and fine criss-cross 

strapping down the vamp 
(Russell and Bromley) 
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are often three-quarter-length. Some are put into d 


nholes, and all begin below the shoulders. It is largely 1 
at is responsible for the blurring of the outlines that has ta 
e, bringing with it a casual sort of chic. Colours for dre: 
sen by the big wholesalers include many bronze brov 


- blues in the gentian and iris shades, reds of all kinds: 


> lovely muted olive greens. Bronze combined with blac 


mart, and despite all prognostications there is still a lo 
pal grey. 
he new shoes keep heels and toes pared to a fine po 
ve changed the emphasis, for heels are all definitely lov 
n even the evening brocades and satins the medium ] 
laced the high spike of last winter. The line of the va 
een elevated. Narrow bootlace straps cross over at 
1x on top of the foot on some of the town shoes in kid, | 
are narrow ankle straps on the elegant coloured s. 
rs shown by Bally for evening. These, however, are 
xreaks in the covered-up look. Innovations in this B 
tion are what is termed thesquare-point ; the narrowed tc 
at the end, and the shoe has a squared heel to match. S: 
ig court shoes on the prevailing long narrow last are gi 
silk bows as wellas pointed tabs, and laced evening shoe 
make another change. Blonde, mauve, cherry, olive gt 
piz blue are colours introduced for these satin evening sh 


Rca 


Many shoes are made in 
colours or two skins—suéde with « 
suéde with patent, or gunmetal \ 
black suéde. For country shoes 
velvet-looking reversed calf introdu 
last season so successfully appears 
brown the colour of marrons gla 
Toes are pointed on even the flat ec 
try shoes. Some are unlined and h 
extra flexible rubber soles so that t 
are beautifully light and comforta 
Gussets inlet either side into the vai 
of calf brogues ensure a perfect 
Teak is a rich dark brown shown 
Russell and Bromley for stout bros 
of this construction with welted sc 
Suédes with two eyelet ties are 
flexible they double up in the he 
Knitted collars on top of the boo 
cling round the ankles and allow tl 
to slip on easily. 

P. Joyce REYNOLD: 


